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Fweed's Grammar for Common Schools 


By B. F. TWEED, AM., 


Late Svpervisor in the Boston Schools. 





From HENRY F. HARRINGTON, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. : 

I have long opposed dependence on the technics of grammar, for the acquirement of correctness 
in the use of language, as a delusive reliance, and I believe I was among the foremost in holding up 
to merited ridicule and contempt the process of parsing which not long ago wasted so much of the 
precious school time of American youth. But every study, to be fitly taught, must have its termi- 
nology, that of language among the rest. 

The workman must have names for his tools, and the processes through which he puts them to 
use; and in the practice of the art of composition, prosecuted with assiduous and systematic attention 
in all well-taught high schools and the upper classes of grammar schools, a handbook of syntax is an 
absolute necessity. 

But in the morbid craze so long prevailing, to make a plethoric volume of every school text-book, 
to contain everything possible to be said in application of its subject, the old-fashioned grammars 
became so dilated and extended, confusing essentials with pnon-essentials, that they were worse than 
useless. 

And I have been longing for some master in verbal science to give the suffering schools the book 
they need, blotting out, with unsparing hand, the rigmarole of inflated stuff in the existing books, 
and presenting in a concise, accurate, logical form, with an accurate terminology, the substantive 
essence of the matter; not too little or too much. 

Here it is, precisely what is needed! Prof. Tweed has done it. And who better fitted for the 
work than he? Where's the man who can produce a better grammar ? 

His book is small in size,—that, considering how good and apt it is, is one of its best recom- 
mendations. One finds it lucidly defined and arranged, just the necessary data to work by and 
within the study of language. The professor has been singularly happy in his terminology and defini- 
tions, a ‘very nice point in this connection, and I heartily commend his Grammar as the timely book we 
need. 


Cloth, ° e e e e e Price, 30 cents net, 





Copies sent for examination upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


A New Latin Series! 


READY SEPTEMBER 1. - 


k New Latin Grammar. A New Latin Reader. 


A New Edition of 


Ceesar’s Gallic 





War. 


The Grammar embodies the latest results of German scholarship 
in this grade. But the necessities of the class-room have been kept 
steadily in view in the preparation of the book. Teachers will 
find it gives, for example, a new and satisfactory treatment of that 
difficult subject, the Subjunctive Mood. 


The Reader has been carefully prepared for beginners in reading 
Latin. 

The text of the Gallic War has been corrected in accordance with 
the latest editions of the manuscripts. In both the Reader and the 
Caesar the grammatical references are so numerous as to satisfy any 
demand for thorough work in syntax. 





ts’ Terms for introduction and exchange will be sent on 
application. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO, Publishers, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawley Street, Boston. 








The attention of Teachers and School Officers is invited to 
our very complete list of publications, comprising not only well 
known Standard Text-Books in every branch of study, but many 
new and highly popular works in the “ common branches.” 

Among the latter are: 


‘The Common Branches.’’ 


SWINTON’S READERS, WELLS: 
WORD-BOOKS, Shorter Course in Grammar 
HISTORIES, AND THE 
GEOGRAPHIES, — §pencerian Copy-Books. 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. Ete., Ete. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


. »« «»« 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 














IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, Publishers, 





STON#EFH’S ELISTORY OF BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated gvith Maps, etc. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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USK DIXONS SUES" PENCILS. 


Mention New Enetanp Jousnat or Epvucarion, 


And send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
Dixon’s Penc Is are absolutely without equal for smoothness of leads and freedom 
from grit. The grades run from VVS (Very, Very Soft) to VVH (Very, Very Hard.) 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. - 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. oe x 





~EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


BURNSEN’S 
BURNERS 
and 


COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


in manufacture. 


han - PIANOS, 


ESTE ORGANS, 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LA a TORIES 
Supplied with the 
best goods at the a 
lowest prices. 
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MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
4 colored engravings, 112 


pages. 
ice 25 cents by mail, to 
} any address, from the 


r, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 

129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 
If via the MONON via Louls- 
vile of Cocina and seq toe Mammo bs 

prings. ontgomery, 
Moblie and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the uninhabited is- 
sippi swamps; we are confident you cannot select 
a to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RovuTE and its South- 
erWhen you decide to go South, make up your mind 


to travel over the line 

country and gives you the best_places to stop over, 
This is emphat the Monon Route, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville Nas e Cincin- 


nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, phliets, 
ete., address E.O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
Susqenger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or . 8. BALDWIN. General Passenger Agent, 

street. Unicagc. 


THE PATEN 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
1 the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is cheaper and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for C ogue. 


J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly goods 
@ whichwill help all, of oumes oor. 


A PRIZE. 2 
at oe 


JOVER QNE MILLION IN USE, | 


Jas, W. Queen & Co 


924 Chestnut §t., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers anc Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal. ] And Laboratory Supplies. 





Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 








| 
| 
| 





The ONLY DOVETAILED | 
School Furniture in the world, 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’! School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBEANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 


Improved School Apparatus 
tor every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 





Gtt Washington sey mescon.{ A. HL ANDREWS & CO, $95 Watash’ave-, wbicnue: 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tar wt ™ J. & H. BERG 


T1901 Greenwich St, 
and 95 John 8St., 
NEW YORK. 





Catalogue of C ical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue ef Anatemical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
Catalegue of Foruens Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 





PERRY & CS 





IF you wish to try them 
Sample Card containing the 
leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of return postage, 2 
cents. Ask for Card No. 7. 


Ivison, Buaxeman, Tarton, & Co, 
Sole Agents. 1753 B’way, N.Y. 
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PENS 
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NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


/ \ 


HUMAN BODY. 
NPs. 


ey) caanr . 
Ubbikda 


CHEAP. 
‘ALVAAOOV 


SIMPLE, 
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FOR ELEMENTARY INSTBUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Bend for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
nA Sorinafield, Mass. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 


Weer Troy, NY. | usnedis 


lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Cotalogne sent 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the 





NEW, 



























RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
1 hour,from New York on the Penna. R, R. 

Year begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 22, 1886 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSICAL) 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS; Ist, $400 

($100 CASH); 2d, $350 (#50 )H 

Sixteen Professors; no Tutors. Classical course 
full and thorough. Increased facilities for the study 
of French and German, with a view to practical use. 
Laboratory work for all students in chemistry. Well’ 
equipped Astronomical Observatory for students- 
use. Full Geological Cabinet. 50,000 well-chosen 
books in Libraries. 

Ample provisions for Electives, Junior and Senior 
years, in Natural Science, History, etc. 

The SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the New Jersey 
State College. Constant field-practice in Surveying. 
Full course in Draughting. 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE—THOROUGH- 
NESS IN ALL WORK. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student 
For fullinformation, address Librarian, Rutgers Coll. 
MERRILL EDWARD GATES, Ph.D.. LL.D.. Prest. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 
Institute of Technology. 


No candidate recommended by Chauncy-Hall 
School has ever failed of admission. Attention is 
particularly called to the remarkable success of this 
year’s class. 

259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Very near the Institute. 


THE NEW ENGLAND — 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri- 
tory. The number of registrations and calls for 
Teachers are constantly increasing, and engage- 
ments are daily reported. Never Setore has this 
Bureau had enrolled amees its members so many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so many calls for 
this class of teachers. Now is the time register 
to meet the constant demand ‘for candidates for the 
next school year. We pledge fidelity and untiring 
efforts to our patrons. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma 4 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘*T thank you for all your care and attention, and I 
wish to 4 that I feel more than satisfied, indeed I 
feel brought under special obligation of gratitude for 
the way in which you have treated me in the matter 
of ross agency. I shall recommend your Bureau 
with the greatest a and thorough confidence.” 

Aug. 26, 1886. . P. 8., Supt. of Schools. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered for$35.000 ; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are of brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School, and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and Twa ly immediately to 
HIRAM O ott: Ma 





N. E. Bureau of Education, 








663 $8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Toilet Luxury 
In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth. . 

Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 
tions faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Two bottles of 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig 
inal color, and stimulated a new growth. 
— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 


Eruptions oF THE Skin, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Boils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 
and Carbuncles, I know of no remedy 


equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. H. 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Agents Wanted. ; 


Teachers Wanted A valuable work for 


the Home, based upon 
TO SELL he Kinde! 
‘ft FT y the Kindergarten sys- 
tem. 622 8s. Over 
The Child § Instructor, 1 000 lustrations. 
Highess endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER. 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 




















BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


—Men and Women. $100 
je istance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
»4. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


_Goolleges and Schools. 











____ COLLEGES. . 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. — 








___ PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng, Avemoteere, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 











__INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. Vie 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advageement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and er iculars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address : 
E. H. Russe xt, Principal. — 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, *¥ 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk&, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoOYDEN, A.M. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


GT4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexés. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


RR BODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
pe pe Pa. 
Specially devoted to the training of teachers. For 
catalogue, address THEO. B. Noss, Ph.D., Prin. 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS 2< 
OF THE WORLD. 


NEW FDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published 
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WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 





CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TBACHER.............000s $3.00 
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SEPTEMBER. 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are oat sos down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusty pods the milk-weed 
It’s hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With Summer's best of weather 
And Autumn’s best of cheer. 


But none of al] this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air 
Is unto me the secret 

Which makes September fair. 


Tis a thing which I remember, 

To name it thrills me yet; 

One day of one September 

I never can forget. Hi. H. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





CoMMERCE is a game of skill which every man cannot 
play, which few men can play well.—merson. 


I ws never afraid of failure; for I would sooner fail 
than not be among the greatest.— Keats. 


Wuat we call learning a business really implies learn- 
ing the science involved in it, though not perhaps under 
the name of science.—Herbert Spencer. 


RePuTATION is in itself only a farthing candle, of 
wavering and uncertain flame and easily blown out; but 
it is the light by which the world looks for, and finds, 
merit.—James Russell Lowell. 


Tue Enp or Epvucation.—To render the individual, 
as much as possible, an instrument of happiness, first to 
himself, and next to other beings. The promotion of 
human happiness, human virtue, human perfection.— 
James Mill. 


Tue public school is a necessity,—(1) because in the pres- 
ent state of society in the ordinary affairs of life it requires 
a certain amount of formal knowledge, and also that fac- 
ulties be trained to apprehend quickly and act intelli- 
gently ; (2) because the heads of families are unable, 
from different causes, to give this training or bestow this 
knowledge.—Country Schools. 


A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD school-teacher had among her 
pupils a big, hulking boy of eighteen. He defied her au- 
thority, and she administered a severe switching. The 
weeping youth went home and complained to his parents, 
who had the teacher arrested for assault and battery. 
The appearance of the parties in court, however, was so 
ludicrous when comparisons of sex, weight, and stature 
were drawn, that the case was dismissed amid inextin- 


Teacuers are the meekest race living. They will 
take more abuse, advice, and direction than any other 
class of workers. They seem to be especially adapted to 
being examined. I know of an old woman-teacher who 
has been examined twenty consecutive years. She teaches 
a district school in which only the common branches are 
taught ; but the law requires that she must pass an exam- 


_jination in geography and geometry, arithmetic and alge- 


bra, botany and biology, history and orthography, in 
order to hold a first-class certificate ; and the district will 
not have any teacher who is not strictly jfirst-class-—— 
Teachers’ Institute. 








LANGUAGE IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY MILTON B. WARNER, FALMOUTH, MASS. 


How much and in what way is English taught in our 
ordinary grammar schools ? 

The first study that comes to mind, in connection 
with this subject, is English Grammar, the object of 
which is the acquirement of a knowledge of the English 
language. While studying this branch, pupils commit to 
memory different grammatical forms, are drilled in pars- 
ing and correcting ungrammatical expressions, and in 
analyzing sentences. This method makes pupils the 
possessors of principles and rules of correct English, but 
gives no actual practice in the use of language, and we 
ean never gain the skillful use of any language by simply 
studying its grammar. 

Children get, through composition writing, to be sure, 
some practice in using our language; but how much? 
By comparing the time spent upon this with that devoted 
to other studies, is it not found that hardly enough prac- 
tice is given to make skillful workers ; and is it not proved 
that this work is not the result of thought, expressed in 
such language as will be used by the children when their 
school life is ended? Do not our pupils now write upon 
abstract subjects, employing many words which do not 
embody ideas ? 

Still another means of practice comes through the 
reading lesson; but the results in even this have been 
found unsatisfactory, compared with what they should be. 
In a majority of cases, reading is the mere repeating of 
words, instead of an expression of thought and feeling. 
In a class of thirty-five (ages being from eleven to four- 
teen), I found but five or six who were able to use intel- 
ligently such words as were constantly occurring in their 
lessons. Out of a class of twenty-seven (ages ranging 
from thirteen to fifteen) that was reading United States 
history, only five comprehended the meaning of tyranny, 
and tyrant and king were to them synonymous; but 
eleven in the same class understood the sentence, “ Troops 
were quartered in the town;” twenty had no adequate 
notion of the meaning of opponent. These are but a few 
of the illustrations that might be easily multiplied. These 
pupils, surely, were forming the harmful habit of using 
language meaninglessly. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our great object should 
be to obtain, if possible, some means by which the chil- 
dren in our schools may gain a thorough command of our 
native language, and thus be better fitted to meet the 
demands of life. In this spirit I would make a few sug- 
gestions, the result of observation, reading, and a some- 
what limited study of the subject. 

First: One aim of all recitations should be to make 
of them language lessons. In Germany, where education 
is reduced to a science, language culture is so constantly 
kept in the teachers’ minds that pupils daily gain skill in 
expression. To make this sort of culture possible, all 
lessons could be conducted in such a manner that an op- 
portunity for free expression may be given. As an illus- 
tration, suppose a history lesson is to be worked out upon 
the settlement of Plymouth. Assign the subject, and 
direct the pupils, a day previous, to collect, from various 





guishable laughter.— Public Opinion. 


authorities, information upon the settlers’ nationality, 


character, and religion ; why they left their home ; nature 


relative to the final landing at Plymouth. Reference 
books having been searched, and many ideas gathered ; 
the pupils enter the class prepared to express themselves 
upon the subject in their own language, thus gaining 
much skill in the use of English. 

Second : Besides recitation-language work there should 
be studies adapted to the especial development of En- 
glish, and the most important of such studies is reading. 
The object of reading is, first, to lead to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the best writers in English, and 
to form the basis of future literature study. It is well to 
remember always that selections containing words unfa 
miliar to children must be thoroughly examined and 
explained in the class, before an attempt is made to read; 
for oftentimes a child, seemingly stupid, is only confused 
because the reading-matter placed before him contains 
new, long words, and expressions to him unintelligible. 
The second object of reading is to train pupils to read in 
pure tones, and with clear-cut articulation, that others 


may be able to interpret the full meaning of each 
sentence. 


An occasional pleasant substitute for the reading-lesson 
is story-telling, or conversation upon some ‘subject that 
would be likely to interest children. Still another capital 
practice is the reproduction, by the children, of stories 
which their teacher has previously told or read to them. 

Third: Another sort of language work for each day is 
composition writing, which may include short descriptions 
of familiar objects, and abstracts of geography, history, 
or other lessons. I have found it a profitable and interest- 
ing exercise for the pupils to write descriptions of some 
simple experiment, illustrating a natural law. Much 
practice upon the written forms of business letters, bills, 
notes, receipts, etc., ought to be introduced in connection 
with the composition writing, as well as much drill upon 
the proper use of capitals and marks of punctuation. 

Fourth: There should be a constant repetition and 
explanation of difficult and idiomatic expressions, and of 
the grammatical use of language, together with the use of 
principal figures of speech. 

While endeavoring to outline the kind of language-work 
that, it seems to me, is advisable to adopt in grammar 
schools, I have not omitted mentioning the actual study 
of grammar because I underestimate it, for such is not the 
case, knowing as I do that no one can make a pretence 
to scholarship without a knowledge of it; but it does not 
belong in the grammar school curriculum any more than 
do algebra and geometry, since the object of grammar 
schools is to develop thinking men and women, not 
scholars. 








GROWLERS AND THEIR DOGS. 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 


Some years ago when, in particular localities, the main 
proposition of universal education was discussed, there 
appeared not afew dignified and self-possessed, though vin' 
egar-faced growlers, who stoutly opposed the cause. “If 
this scheme is carried out as you fanatics propose,” said 
they, “the country will go to the dogs.” 

Now that the wide-spread effects of the educational ex- 
periment begins to be seen and felt, they are “ on their 
ear” again, and with arched eyebrows and a sardonic 
smile they say to us, “‘ We told you so.” And this is 
not the worst of it. The old growlers we do not mind 
much. Our ears have become so habituated to their 
mutterings that we notice them as little as we note the 
rumbling of the street-car. But they have been rein- 
forced by considerable accessions from those who, in the 
incipiency of the so-called experiment, were our professed 
friends, The tone of these new growlers is that of a 
wise and confiding whisper : “This public-school business 
js going too far. It is carrying American labor to the 





dogs. When the boys and girls leave school they are 
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above work. Every boy wants a ‘position,’ and every 
girl thinks she must write novels. All disdain honest, 
hard work. If this thing goes on we must import our 
labor from China or the Fiji Islands, or,—we must go to 
the dogs.”’ 

In these allegations there is a slight appearance of 
truth. I have myself felt some inward movement of 
alarm in view of them. The boys and girls do, it must 
be confessed, leave the schools with high notions and in- 
flated aspirations. And why should they not? Is it not 
the business of education to develop and refine the im- 
agination as well as any other faculty of the mind? 
“Yes,” replies my whispering friend, with an air of tri- 
umph, “ that is just the mischief of it; you are bringing 
distress and misery upon the children of the working peo- 
ple themselves by inspiring discontent with low service, 
and you are working inconvenience for us by decreasing 
the supply of this service. There is an over-production 
of soft-workers, — clerks, book-keepers, teachers, and 
scribblers ; and an underproduction of hard-workers,— 
cooks, house-maids, seamstresses, and farm-laborers ; and 
this is all because the schools are creating a contempt for 
the lower spheres of labor.” 

To this position, now taken by many excellent and in- 
telligent complainants, we are bound to apply our sober 
thought. Let us illustrate by a practical example. As 
I sit at my window, looking out on a busy residence-street, 
my eye is entertained, during the morning hours, by the 
operations of household care that regularly occur on the 
opposite side. In one house I see the typical “ Biddy ” 
dividing her time betyeen bed-making and the fascination 
of rammaging the drawers of the gentlemen occupants (who 
are absent for the day), and using their toilet implements 
and cosmetics to dress and adorn her own head. Dis- 
missing her, with a humorous thought of the possible ex- 
plosion that would take place if the young men, on their 
return to their quarters, should find out what had been 
going on when they were away,—which they never will, 
—I am irrestibly attracted to the adjoining dwelling. 
There the same matutinal business proceeds in the hands 
of one who has the air and movement of an intelligent 
lady. I have carefully and in detail watched the action 
and manner of this woman. Her handling of the broom, 
the dusters and the mat, is characterized by a refined 
deftness that lead me to think she must be the lady of 
the house, who, for economy’s sake, performs the tasks of 
housemaid. My inquiries, however, surprise me. From 
a young gentleman who occupies a room under her care 
I have the following facts: That she passed through the 
public-school course, graduating from the high school ; 
that, being thrown upon her own efforts for a living, she 
sought the position of teacher, but found in advance of 
her a long line of normal graduates who had precedence ; 
that she could wait no longer, and ansWering an advertise- 
ment, engaged the position ef house-girl, which she now 
so courageously honors. My informant further says that 
she is, as she appears, a perfect lady, of bright wit and 
average culture; that the inmates of the house never 
think of her as being degraded by her work; and that if 
he were in a condition to marry a wife, that girl would 
be his first choice. Bravo! 

This case is a sweeping one. Hx uno disce omnes. 
From its very nature it carries a conclusion as forcible as 
would follow from a much wider induction. Labor is 
degraded not by its inherent character, but by the condi- 
tion of the people who perform it. Here is a lady who 
transforms a so-called menial situation into an honorable 
position by the touch of her own character, by the sun- 
light and craft of her intelligent mind and hand. So it 
is in ten thousand other cases. Our experiment is, as 
yet, nowhere near completion, and it is unfair to render a 
judgment upon it. The scheme of education has, hith- 
erto, busied itself chiefly with the problem of the universal 
development of mind. Mind-work ranks higher than 
hand-work, and boys and girls from the schools naturally 
seek the former. 

But our scheme has another task before it, which is to 
demonstrate the immediate application of intelligence to 
every variety of hand-work. As this demonstration goes 
on, intelligent youth will discover attractions in lower 
grades of activity which now are not thought of. Special 
schools for manual training, for cooking, and needlework 
are making directly for this end. In visiting the Manual 
Training School in St. Louis, the foremost of its kind in 


the country, I was pleasantly surprised to find that a large 
number of the boys who were sawing and boring, match- 
ing and forging, were the sons not of the poor, but of 
the wealthy class. As this process goes on it is easy to 
see, that ignorance, which now holds the advantage in the 
lower grades of labor, must go to the wall, because intel- 
ligence will do better work. 

To this result the force of circumstances will lend its 
aid. Competition for what are now regarded as the more 
respectable grades of labor will force educated boys and 
girls to oceupy the lower grades. These lower spheres 
of employment will then feel the influence of a new per- 
sonal contact. Under the transforming touch of intelli- 
gent minds the last sordid spot of degradation will disap- 
pear ; and while there will be higher and lower conditions 
of labor, graded by the greater or less degrees of intelli- 
gence required for their performance, all labor will be 
dignified and honorable, because the laborers will make 
itso; and the work of the house-girl and the brakeman 
will be as respectable as that of the teacher and the ac- 
countant. When the transformation comes, as it surely 
will come, the spirit of the growler will be softened to 
complaisance, and the poor dogs will still be left to the 
tender mercies of Old Mother Hubbard. 





A LIVE HISTORY CLASS.—(I1.) 





BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


Birthright has so much to do with the early cravings and 
aptitudes for knowledge that it seems idle to attempt to 
make general rules or lay down any average measures of 
possible or probable attainment. Some children at seven 
or eight years old care for little but active play; while 
for others of the same age there is no greater pleasure 
than that contained between the covers of a book. It was 
children of the latter disposition who made up my infant 
class in history. 

The three hundred and twenty-nine pages of Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ History of the United States was de- 
liberately and carefully read in about three months, giving 
nearly an hour a day to the lesson. In the ordinary 
school-sense no lessons were learned ; but a little time,— 
perhaps ten minutes,—was taken up each day, before the 
reading, in asking questions upon the previous day’s work. 
It became a matter of voluntary pride and ambition to 
bring some scrap of unexpected information to add to this 
review. The appendix gives a valuable list of books for 
consultation in connection with the text; and many of 
these, besides various more recent publications, were 
dipped into by the teacher, and, in some cases, largely 
drawn upon. 

We finished this course in the spring ; and the long 
summer, given up to happy and wholesome out-of-door 
life, followed. 

About the first of October there came an eager demand 
for “some more history.”” The story of the English peo- 
ple, as only a little less closely our own story, was natur- 
ally chosen, and Dicken’s Child’s History of England 
supplanted Higginson. The vivid, picturesque narrative, 
and the unflagging interest of the book, were its recom- 
mendations ; it was freely supplemented and interlined 
from more copious sources. Macaulay, Greene, Froude, 
were the daily companions of the teacher. (It may be 
added, in parenthesis, that there are few teachers who will 
not find their own profit in teaching by this method.) 

The vast wealth of English literature cannot be ignored 
in teaching English history. It should, indeed, with 
older pupils, be made a systematic and well-proportioned 
course. But even the youngest may have their appetites 
whetted, while at the same time the leading points of the 
narrative are more marked by brief and discriminating 
selections. 

Taine’s English Literature is an invaluable guide for 
advanced classes, and will prove exceedingly suggestive 
to the teacher. He has a wonderful sense of the connec- 
tions of English literature with English life and character. 
This is a point of vital importance. The art, the poetry, 
the architecture of a people should all be shown as growths 
and modes of expression of the national life. The lesson 
needs to be enforced amid the complexity of modern ex- 
istence, in which feeble imitation too often attempts work 
which can only be the product of virile force. It is with 
life, and not with its mere dead memorials, that our boys 





and girls will have to deal. 








Children are especially susceptible to poetry. Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Irving, were names 
that had already gained meaning in the ears of my little 
folks. To these were now added Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Tennyson. 

I was very much delighted when my friend, Professor 
, who teaches history in College, sent me a 
printed slip with this 








CHRONOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH KINGDOM, 


Lith. First Norman. 
. ? ) William the Norman, and William his son, 


Plantagenet. 
12th. Henry, Stephen, and { Henry, with Richard, come on. 
13th. John,and Hen | ry the ) 3d, and Ist Edward then reign, 


14th. Second Edward, 5d Edward, and Richard again ; 


Lancaster. York. Tudor. 
15th. Then 3 Hen | rys, 2 Edwards, Dick, Henry, I guess, 
16th. Eighth Henry, | 6th Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 


{ Stuart. 
17th. ? Next to Jamie, Charles, | Cromwell, Charles 2d come on; 
James the 2d; good William and Mary as one ; 
Brunswick or Hanover. 
18th. Until Anne and 3 Georg | es, retired from the scene, 


19th. With 4th George and 4th William, Victo | ria is queen. 


NOTES. 

Each line gives the record of the century whose number is before 
it,—a couplet, however, being allowed to the 17th. 

The upright dash in the line marks the middle of the century. 
When dividing one name, it shows the king or kings of that name 
to have reigned in both halves of the century. 

In the fifth line Richard 3d, the usurper and murderer, is nick- 
named thus, not more for rhyme than reason. 

In the seventh line James Ist is designated in a manner intended 
to indicate his Scotch descent. 

In the eighth, William and Mary are mentioned “‘ as one”’ be- 


cause they are called to reign jointly. 

It was, somewhat rearranged, the very rough old rhyme 
with which I began my own study of English history, and 
which had proved as persistent a spur to the memory as 
the more universal “ Thirty days hath November,” with- 
out which, in our childish days, we should never be able 
to make the year “ come outright.” The professor wrote 
that he had found it very useful in his classes ; and I set 
the children to learning it at once, grateful for the clear 
accentuation of the centuries. We also used constantly a 
good chronological chart, so as to trace, in some measure, 
the development of modern Europe. 

A brief, pithy, oral account had given them a notion of 
the Aryan movement ; Greece and Rome had become to 
them, through various allusions, lands of fascination, about 
which they were eagerly waiting to learn. They asked 
intelligent questions about the people of the Bible. They 
seized with avidity such bits of information bearing upon 
the nations as they found in their geography or elsewhere. 
They had already begun to put together the parts of the 
universal story of man. 

This class of little children, reading and talking over 
the history of England, often set me to thinking. They 
had already something to build upon in placing whatever 
they might learn. What is the higher education? Does 
it not mean putting the mind into real relations with all 
life, all intelligence ? Is it not, in a true sense, the free- 
dom of the world ? 

A good general history should be taken up after Eng- 
land. Freeman’s Outlines is almost perfect in its way ; 
but it is so much condensed that it especially needs good 
teaching. Great names, great epochs, must be shown in 
the strongest possible illumination; and supplementary 
reading is absolutely essential. 

Classical history, in connection with the study of the 
dead languages, is so full of rich and pertinent suggestive- 
ness,—all our modern life and attainments being based 
upon it,—that it is no wonder that these branches almost 
come to represent a liberal education. But perhaps that 
term belongs to the spirit and objects of education 
rather than to its means. We may give a boy the seed- 
corn, so to speak, of all culture by opening to him the 
world of books and teaching him how, by independent 
thought, to draw from it his own nourishment. 

This may sound ambitious, but it is really never too 
early to begin it. The direct and rapid results which may 
be obtained would reward many teachers who, perhaps, 
think it impossible to find room for any such course. 
Some of our high-school teachers might make, in it, their 
greatest success. A gift for teaching will point out a 
thousand varied features, to add to its attractiveness or its 
use. The more one has of culture the better. The best 
results of scholarship are not too high to be drawn upon 
for the purpose. Then the pleasure of putting them into 
the daily task-work is worth something. Both for teacher 
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and taught a live history class may come to have a phe- 
nomenal interest and importance. 


Note.—An ineidental advantage of this plan, which through 
small beginnings aims at large results, will be the inevitable initia- 
tion into the use of books of reference. Dictionaries, cyelopedias, 
maps, charts, should be constantly consulted by the class. 1 am re- 
minded to mention this hint by the sudden vision of a small boy, 
aetat 7, rashing into the room and throwing himself at full length 
upon the floor, with a Worcester’s Unabridged before him, which 
he finds quite manageable in this position. He already knows the 
gatisfaction of appealing to the authorities. 








STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 





BY J. A. REINHART, 


ELEMENTARY METHOD NOT EXCLUSIVELY 
PRIMARY IN APPLICATION, 

The elementary method of teaching is not, by right 
definition, a purely primary method. The elementary 
method is the method for the right teaching of the ele- 
ments of a subject, whether it be the elements of arith- 
metic, physies, or history. It is applicable, as Payne 
says, ‘‘to the initiatory stage of all definite instruction.” 
The antithesis of “ elementary method ” is not “ advanced 
method” but the term, method of instruction, as used by 
Dr. Wayland and Prof. Jevons, or scientific method, as 
used by Diesterweg and quoted by Payne in his lecture 
on Pestalozzi. 

The following scheme briefly summarizes the contrasts 
of the two general methods of teaching: 

The elementary method is, — (a) inductive, (b) ana- 
lytic, (c) inventive, (d) tentative, and (e) developing. 

The scientific method of teaching is (a) deductive, (b) 
synthetic, (¢) opposed to invention, (d) diductic, and (e) 
dogmatic. 

The elementary method begins with — (a) intuitions, 
(b), self-experienced facts, (c) indefinite knowledge. 

The scientific method begins with (a) general notions, 
(b) propositions resting on the experience of others, 
(c), definite knowledge. 

The elementary method is, — (a) a method of discov- 
ery, (b) of investigation, (c) of gradual approach to 
truth through successive trials, (d) of keeping clear of 
generalizations until the student can make his own. 

The scientific method is, — (a) a method of communi- 
eating the knowledge of the discoveries of others, (b) of 
instruction, (c) of possessing the student of truth at once 
through formulated propositions, (d) of starting with gen- 
eral propositions and deducing their content. 
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The psychologic principle on which we finally rest the 
proposition that the elementary method is not exclusively 
of primary application, is to be considered in the light of 
the fact that these two methods are compliments and 
supplements of each other ; that they are but parts or dif- 
ferent aspects of one general method for the acquisition 
and perfecting of knowledge in the student. One of these 
methods of teaching emphasizes intuition; the other, 
thought. But intuition and thought are successive, and 
inseparably connected stages of mental development. 

The psychology of the passage in the mental develop- 
ment of the individual from intuition to thought is not 
our present study, but the emphasis is in the order of 
procedure, from intuition to thought. In the teaching of 
any science, this is the order: intuition first ; thought, 
ratiocination, reason in deduction of consequences after- 
ward. We start with immediately apprehended knowl- 
edge, and proceed to general notions or concepts and 
propositions concerning these concepts. So far emphat- 
ically the elementary method. But now we may rightly 
use the method of instruction, and deduce the relations of 
the knowledges we have in possession. As respects the 
teacher, the whole question becomes one of subordination 
and proportion. In the initiatory stage the elementary 
method must dominate; to use the method of instruction 
before there has been a culture under the other method is 
to work ruin to the intelligence of the student, is to 
fatigue the memory without informing the understanding. 
To use the method of instruction either too predominantly 
or out of its proper place is to impair the judgment, to 
smother the analytic and generalizing power, to dwarf 
the natural, inventive, imaginative, and constructive 
instincts of the intellect, and to perpetuate what Mr. 
Galton calls our bookish and wordy education. 

Let us somewhat further notice the thought that the 
elementary method and the method of instruction are but 
two component parts of one and the same complete 


method of causing knowledge to be acquired and per- 
fected by the student. We may compare the harmony of 
the two methods with the reconciliation now affected by 
logicians between the inductive and deductive methods of 
investigation. Agreement seems now about universa] 
that the one true method of scientific investigation 
consists of three steps. 


THE COMPLETE METHOD OF INVESTIGATION, 


- Direct induction. 
. Deduction. 
Verification. 

On this says John Stuart Mill: “ The mode of investi- 
gation the main source of the knowledge we 
possess or can acquire consists of three opera- 
tions: the first, one of direct induction; the second, of 
ratiocination (deduction) ; the third, of verification.” 

Without exhaustive examination of the necessary 
logical relations between the “ organon,” or instrument 
of scientific investigation, and the organon or “ complete 
method ” of teaching, we submit the following as a general 
method of teaching, harmonizing, and including within it 
all other methods. 


wre 


THE COMPLETE METHOD OF FORMAL TEACHING. 


1. The elementary method. 

2. The method of instruction. 

3. Verification; or the revision of the notions and 
judgments formed by the student through his comparison 
of them with new subject-matter, including, of course, his 
own experience, and that, also, of others. 

This last element of the complete method of formal 
instruction will include the various expedients and proc- 
esses for the perfecting of knowledge, for example, by 
reviews, by the effort of expression or the communication 
of knowledge. 








GRADUATION CEREMONY AT THE IMPE- 
RIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO. 





The graduation ceremony of the colleges of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo took place in the hall of the Engineering College. 
The hall was draped with the flags of the treaty powers united, one 
by one, with the national color of Japan. On the platform were 
seated most of the ministers of state, several of the foreign minis- 
ters, and other high personages; the body of the hall was occupied 
by the students of the colleges, and the visitors crowded under the 
galleries. By surveying over the visitors, a few ladies could also be 
seen. 

The ceremony commenced with the presentation of certificates to 
graduates of the colleges. Each successful student being summoned 
by name, advanced to the dais and received his certificate from 
the hands of the director of his college. We need scarcely say 
that the young men thus distinguished showed all the a plomb and 
absence of self-consciousness for which the Japanese are remark- 
But they showed also, and that very plainly, the effects of 
hard study, many of them looking pale and worn out, and fully 
forty per cent. wearing spectacles. The rising generation of Japan 
is purchasing its literary and scientific acquirements at a physical 
cost, which we would gladly see lessened. 

The number of graduates was as follows: 
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of Law, ° ° 

** Polities, . ; 

College of Jurisprudence, total, 

of Medicine, ° ° ° ° 
** Surgery, . ° . 

‘* Pharmacy, . 
College of Medicine, total, 


of Civil Engeneering, . ‘ 
‘* Mechanical Engineering, 

** Naval Architecture, 

‘* Telegraphic Engineering, 
‘* Architecture, : . 
** Applied Chemistry, 

** Mining Engineering, 

** Metallurgy, 

College of Technology, total, 
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Philosophy, . 

Japanese Literature, 
College of Literature, total, 

Department of Physics, ° ‘ ° 

6 ** Chemistry (Theoretical), 

= ** Zoology, - P . 
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‘* Botany, . . F 
College of Science, total, . 6 


Imperial University of Japan, grand total, 49 


At the conclusion of this part of the ceremony, addresses were 
delivered by President Watanabe, of the Imperial University i the 
Hon. Sir Francis Plunkett, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Great Britain ; His Excellency Count Hirobumi 
Ito, the Prime Minister of Japan ; and Herr Roesler, professor of 
the University. Ter. M. UYENO. 

Yokohama, Japan, 








STLL A CHANCE FOR INVENTORS.—Friction machinery caused 
the destruction of $1,000,000 worth of property in the United 
States last year; matches carelessly handled, $500,000 worth; de- 
fective flues, about $2,750,000; defective heating apparatus, nearly 
$500,000; explosion of kerosene lamps, $1,500,000 ; sparks from 





locomotives, $2,000,000. Out inyentors should not rest until these 
things are remedied, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


He who knows only by heart knows nothing.— Xz. 





UNDERSTAND thoroughly the best methods of teaching, 
—then use your own.— Lz. 


Sow an act reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap character ; 
sow character, reap destiny.— Zz. 


Let the teacher not teach as much as he is able to 
teach, but only as much as the learner is able to learn.— 
Anon. 


Too often reproof and punishment are administered 
because of irritation on the part of the teacher, and not 
after a thoughtful consideration of what will be best for 
the improvement of the child. — M.S. Crosby, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


THERE ought to be in every room a certain prevailing 
note or mood of the human mind, whatever it may be, 
and everything should be kept subordinate to that one 
dominant idea, with sufficient variety to avoid dullness, 
but without transgression of the limits prescribed by the 
idea.—Philip Gilbert Hammerton. 


Is not teaching the vital part of the system? Does not 
the real value of the whole depend upon what is done in 
the schools? The board of education, the inspectors, the 
trustees, the teachers, the normal school, the school-houses, 
the text-books, the procuring and disbursing of money for 
school purposes,— all these are but the machinery and the 
appliances for performing the work. After all the question 
is, Is the work done well.— Wm. Crocket, New Brunswick. 


SPELLING.—In many schools spelling seems to be al- 
most a lost art. If primary pupils cannot spell they sel- 
dom learn in the other grades. Spelling should not be 
made a hobby, neither should it be neglected. It can be 
taught in connection with all the other studies. The 
reading-class should also be a spelling-class. When the 
word-method of teaching is used, each new word should 
be spelled and written on the slate or board.—Normal 
Index. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS —(I.)* 
BY ARTHUR ©. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


It seems to be acknowledged that elementary science, 
in some form, has a place in our schools ; what that place 
is, what shall be taught and how it shall be taught, are 
still open questions in the minds of many teachers. Shall 
these studies be mainly for information, or mainly for 
training and knowledge? Shall the primary means 
used be illustrated books on plants and animals, illus- 
trated text books on physics and chemistry, or shall 
they be the plants and animals themselves and the indi- 
vidual experiments by the pupils? Shall the experi- 
mental work of the pupil be imitative,—a mere verifica- 
tion of facts stated in the book,—or shall the pupil be led 
to take the attitude of an investigator? Shall the exper- 
imental work be of the pastime character, without vital 
connection with the science itself, or shall it be the found- 
ation of the science, hard earned, and carefully thought 
out? Shall the pupil be given a “translation” of his 
experiment, or shall he be treated as is the student of the 
classics, when he is given his sentence or passage for 
translation, his lexicon and grammar, and is told to work 
out his translation? Shall the pupil be examined by test- 
ing his memory alone on the subject covered, or by some 
work that shall test the power he has gained to investi- 
gate and to draw conclusions from data? Shall the at- 
tempt be made to cover the whole science, or shall certain 
important parts of it be mastered? Shall the study of 
the principles of the subject precede, or follow, the experi- 
mental work? Are the science text-books of the near 
future to be mere compendiums of facts and principles, 
or are they to be guides to direct pupils and teachers in 
their work? Are we expected to fill our pupils, or to de- 
velop them? These are some of the questions in the 
the minds and on the tongues of teachers. 


THREEFOLD OBJECTS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE WORK. 
First—training to observe accurately the objects and 
forces of nature, and to think logically about the things 
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seen ; skill in bringing forces into action, in adapting the 
parts of apparatus to bring about desired results ; care in 
examining the obscure and delicate parts of an organism, 
ability to see the important points in their right relation 
to each other and to draw the logical conclusion from the 
premises, are acquisitions of life-long value to a boy or 
girl. 

Second,—training in oral and written expression of 
the observations made and of the inferences drawn. 
Power to express our observations and thoughts clearly 
and forcibly, in language and by drawings, is gained only 
by a long and patient practice; hence this training should 
begin early and continue through the school days. 

Third,—first-hand knowledge of scientific facts, gained 
in such order that it will be of direct value in later scien- 
tific study if pursued, or at least serve as a foundation on 





which to build the experience and information of an ac- 
tive life. 
METHOD OF THE WORK. 

If these objects are the true ones they will determine 
the method of work; while the “ ways and means” and 
devices may vary with each teacher, the general method 
will be the same. 

The things to be studied are minerals, plants, animals, 
physical and chemical forces. 

1. Each pupil will be led to handle the things, to pre- 
pare and use the apparatus, and to make the observations 
according to definite directions. 

2. A series of directions and questions carefully ar- 
ranged, will lead the pupil to think out for himself the 
inferences that can properly be drawn. This must be 
done in such a way as to lead to original knowledge 
as far as the pupil is concerned; then he is to express 
this knowledge in good English, and, when possible, by 
drawings. 

4. He should be led to apply this knowledge to every- 
day life, to add to his knowledge information from books 
to which he is referred, and to fix the few essentials in 
memory. 

4. Examinations should be of the same kind as the work 
done: written examinations to test the things that are to be 
fixed in the memory; experimental work to test the power 
that has been gained in adaptiug means to ends, in in- 
genuity, in seeing and thinking, in neatness and care, in 
accuracy and rapidity of work, and in applying the know}- 
edge to new problems. 

APPLIANCES. 

The objects of nature studied should be those near at 
hand, so as to make a vital connection between school- 
work and the every-day life around us. We recently 
heard of a teacher who gave a lesson in mineralogy from 
a single specimen bought in Boston, and thought to be a 
rare piece, but which in reality could be found in quan- 
tity within a hundred rods of the school-building. The 
habit of observing the “common” things about us, and 
an acquaintance with them, are objects worthy of our at- 
tention. The apparatus used should be simple and ef- 
fective,—costly apparatus and elaborate experimentation 
by the teacher tend to awe the pupils rather than to teach 
science. The foundation must be laid differently. 

It is our purpose to give some illustrative exercises in 
elementary chemistry on the plan indicated above, hoping 
that they may be suggestive to those who are trying to 
use this subject as a means of developing their pupils in 
the scientific direction, but who have limited time and 
means at their disposal. 





OBJECT LESSON.—WATER.—(IL.) 
BY L. C. FLINT, 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Continued from JOURNAL of July 1.) 

1. It is a general law that everything is expanded by 
heat and contracted by cold, and this is true of everything 
except water, and indeed true of that to a certain extent. 

Experiment: Materials, a fruit jar filled with water, 
some pieces of ice large enough to go into the jar, and a 
thermometer to test the temperature of the water as it 
gradually cools; some bread or cracker crumbs help to 
show the circulation better than clear water. 

2. As the water at the top of the jar becomes cooled, 
it also becomes heavier, and sinks ; while the water at the 
bottom, being warmer and lighter, rises, until the entire 


colder it becomes the lighter it becomes, and the more 
persistently it remains at the top. Hence, though you 
may cool the upper’ part to freezing, the greater part will 
be below 40°. 

3. In winter the cold weather acts precisely like the ice 
in the pitcher. At 8° above freezing, circulation stops. 
If water were like other liquids, the circulation would be 
kept up until all our streams and lakes were frozen solid, 
The surface is saturated with water, more or less, and the 
frost does not penetrate to a sufficient depth to kill the 
roots and seeds that are buried under it. But if water 
were like other liquids, the soil would remain frozen to 
the depth of many feet. Thus it appears that the very 
existence of vegetation is owing to this apparent exception 
to nature’s laws. 

4. It is also a means of tempering the atmosphere ; for 
in order to freeze a liquid it is necessary to remove a cer- 
tain quantity of heat. As the weather becomes cooler in 
autumn, our ponds and lakes gradually give up the stores 
of heat that they contain, until all the water is reduced to 
40°; then the surface cools still farther, to the freezing 
point ; but before it can become any colder than this, the 
water must freeze, and in freezing will give off just four 
times as much heat as it has already given out. So, 
although the temperature of the surrounding objects can 
never be thus raised above the freezing-point, the heat 
thus given off greatly retards the severe cold, and pre- 
pares the way for the inclemency. In like manner, when 
spring comes, vegetation is not awakened by the first 
touch; but, as it took considerable time to freeze, so it 
must take a long time to melt; and before the snowy cov- 
ering can be melted off the danger is passed. 





SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

BY J. Y¥. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 
PHYSICS, 

2. Voltaic Circuit. 

With the copper and amalgamated zinc immersed in 
the liquid, as before, bring together the two ends of the 
wires * outside of the liquid. 

Result? [A rapid rise of bubbles from the copper slip. | 

Explanation? [Deferred to a later point in the ex- 
periments. | 


*In every case the surfaces of metals, ete., placed in contact for 
the conduction of dynamical electricity must be made perfectly 
bright and clean by filing or scraping, or the current may fail 
to pass. 





ORAL LESSONS IN PRIMARY BOTANY. 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Colors of Flowers. 


Plan 1.—Each of you think of a rose, of its color, and 
its particular name. As you name it I will write the 
words, and the class may see of how many different colors 
roses may be. Now think. Whois ready? 

(When the pupils called upon have finished naming 
roses,—as red roses, white and yellow roses, very light 
red, dark red, etc,—refer to the memoranda on the board, 
and teach what little is known about the making of col- 
ors ; that air and light have something to do with making 
colors, but they are made from sap. Show by experi- 
ment that the sap seems to be the same in the stems of all 
the different roses. Teach that it is really different in 
different trees and other plants, just as Vichy water is 
different from common well-water, and sea-water is differ- 
ent from fresh water, though all kinds are colorless, and 
look alike.) 

2. T.—Now think of some other flower of mixed col- 
ors. Do not tell anybody what it is. As you name its 
colors and tell me where it lives, I will write the words on 
the board, and the class may guess the flower. (After- 
ward question the class; as, Who can guess what it is 
that “is purple and yellow”; that “ grows in a swamp, 
and is purple, yellow, and blue”; that “has stripes of 


color”? ‘It has dark spots, upon a reddish-brown cor- 
olla”’; its leaves are pink, fading off into white.” When 
the flowers have been named by the class, or by the pupils 
who described them, refer to the board, and by prefixing 
the proper names, change descriptions to complete 
statements. 

3. (Refer to the statements on the board and obtain the 
word color. Teach that color is a quality.) Individual 





mass of water is at the temperature of 40°; after this the 


and simultaneous recitation, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


LATIN GRAMMAR.— Yale College. 
[In writing Latin words mark the quantity of the penulkt. } 


1. Decline throughout jilia, fructus, vis, and vir. 
2. Compare acer, frugi, and malus, Decline acer. 
3. Give the mode and tense of each of the following forms, and 
state to which conjugation each verb belongs: edam, currebatis, 
partiar, ameris, quaesierat, rueritis, scistis, tribuamus, sedebitis ? 
4, Inflect in the present and future indicative ma/o, eo, morior. 
5. Is tanti eget quanto opus est,—give rules for the oblique cases. 
Explain why ignoscor is not to be written for “‘I am oned.”’ 
Hostibus victis Caesar Italian profectus est,—what principle of syn- 
tax is violated here ? Illustrate with sentences how present and 


past conditions contrary to fact are expressed atin. 
6. Explain the subjunctives in the following sage: Cum quae- 
reret Cazsar, quam ob rem Ariovistus bello non «. ertaret, hane re- 


periebat causam, quod apud Germanos ea consuetudo esset, ut matres- 
familiae eorum sortibus declararent, utrum proelium committi ex usu 
esset necne, 

GREEK History.— Walliams College. 


1. The origin of Republican constitutions in Greece. 

2. The legislation of Solon, 

3. The causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

4. The supremacy of the Thirty at Athens. 

5. Locate the following places, and state (with dates) what im- 
portant events occurred at each: Chaeronea, Leuctra, Marathon, 
Plataea, Potidaea, Salamis, Thermopylae. 


GREEK History.— Yale College. 


1. Locate the following places, and mention for what each was 
famous (adding the date, if the case admits): Chaeronea, Delphi, 
Leuctra, Sybaris, Thermopylae. 

2. Sketch the history of the Confederacy of Delos, with dates. 

3. Sketch the relations between Persia and Greece during the 
5th and 4th centuries B. C. 


GREEK CoMPOSITION.—Princeton College. 


The general sent out fifteen horsemen to see if the enemy had 
crossed the river during the night. They found that they had not 
been able to cross, as the water was deep and they had no shi 

If Cyrus was alive we would not be thus fleeing. If they eet 
attack us for three days, we shall be safe. Do not fear that our 
soldiers will not conquer. Wherever they went they found water 
in abundance. Let us be marching. 

LATIN AT Sicut.— Williams College. 

Caesar cum iniquo loco pugnari hostiumque augeri copias vide- 
ret, praemetuens suis Titum Sextium legatum, quem minoribus 
castris praesidio reliquerat, misit, ut cohortes ex castris celeriter 
educeret et sub infimo colle ab dextro latere hostium constitueret, 
ut, si nostros loco depulsos vidisset, quo minus libere hostes inse- 
querentur, terreret. Ipse paulum ex eo loco cum legione progressus, 
ubi constiterat, eventum pugnae expectabat. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION.—Princeton College. 

1. Who of us was the first to lead Roman troops across the 
Rhone ? 

2. If the Romans should make war on Greece, they would con- 
quer. 

3. The envoy said that he knew those things which had been re- 
ported by us were true. 

4. May I ask who taught you Latin ? 

5. We hope to finish this business satisfactorily to ourselves and 
our friends. 

GREEK CoMPOSITION.— Yale College. 

When urged to join the expedition against the king, Xenophon 
asked Socrates what he ought to do. And Socrates answered, ‘‘ If 
you should go to the oracle at Delphi, Apollo would advise you.’’ 
So Xenophon went and asked, ‘ To what god ought I to sacrifice, 
in order that I may make the journey most successfully ?’’ But 
when he had returned, Socrates blamed him because he had not 
first asked whether it was better to go or stay at home. 

Would that I were not poor. I know that he is not a bad man. 
Let us go, that he may not see us. 

GREEK GRAMMAR.— Yale College. 

1. Decline in the Singular, d6pv, yAarra, edpoc; in the Plural, 
Xeip, waTHp, and all the genders of oldie 

2. Give the two other degrees of comparison: cage, peifwr, 
Taxiorog; and of the adverbs pdAdov, aicypoic, mAeiorov. Form 
adverbs from 7di¢, rac, and the participle edxac. 

3. Give the principal parts of didwju, P0eipw, onui, yeyvooKe. 

Write the imperative, infinite, and participle of the same tense 
and voice as eiov, én, Edoaav, AéAeympat, ExéudOnr, trdgevoa, dovddw* 

Combine and inflect do-ixvéowat in Perf. Mid.; inflect Aor. 
Opt. Act. of zparrw, and Impf. Indic. Act. of deixvumc. 

4. Mention certain classes of verbs followed by the Genitive, 
others followed by the Dative, and illustrate from this list: 
dxohoviéw, dSvagépw, Hyéowat, Hdouat, dpxw, Gx0ouat. 

Assign to their case or cases: ‘x, wapda, évexa, péxpt, mpdc, 600. 

5. Describe the two forms of future conditionals, and write in 
Greek a brief example of each. 

What moods will you use with iva? with Gore? State prin- 
ciple. 


LATIN GRAMMAR.—Princeton Callege. 


1. Decline fortis, fides, bos, rus, filia, locus, paterfamilias, ipse. 

2. Compare saepe, inferior, parvus. 

3. Form nouns from altus, prudens, condere. 

4, Form adjectives from Athenae, audere, tolerare, gens, mori, 
and state the force of the termination you employ in each case. 

5. Give the four participles of a verb of the 1st conjugation ; the 
imperative, active, and passive of a verb of the 2d; the infinitive, 
active, and passive of a verb of the 3d; and a synopsis in 3d per- 
es —— of the subjunctive, active, and passive of a verb of 

e 4th. 

6. Illustrate by short Latin sentences two uses of the ablative 
case and two of the subjunctive mood. 








— I turn from the rebuking morn,— 
The cold gray sky and fading star,— 
And listen to the harp and horn, 
And see the waltzers near and far,— 
The lamps and flowers are bright as yet, 
And lips beneath more bright than they,— 
How can a scene so far beget 





The mournful thoughts we bear away ? 
—N, P. Willis. 
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SOME BOOKS TO READ. 


BY PROF, W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 





It is my habit to write out for my college classes, from time to 
time, lists of books bearing more or less on my special study. Often 
I commend certain entertaining works which are at the same time 
instructive and reliable, It has oceurred to me that the following 
list might benefit some of our readers who are within reach of 
libraries. 

Himalaya Journals ; by Sir J. D. Hooker. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Journey to Ceylon; by Professor Hoeckl. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Challenger Expedition ; by Moseley. 1 vol. Smo. 

The Voyage of the Bengle; by Charles Darwin. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Naturalist in Nicaragua ; by Belt. 12mo. 

The Naturalist on the Amazon; by Bates, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Malay Archipelago; by A. R. Wallace. 

Island Life; by A. R, Wallace. 

Tropical Nature ; by A. R. Wallace. 

Wanderings of a Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago; by 
Fx rbes. 

Lif of Frank Buckland ; by Bompas. 

The Natural History of Selborne ; by Gilbert White. 

Waterton’s Wanderings. 

Morocco? by Ball. 

Darwinism; by Prof. Asa Gray. 

Fertilization of Orchids ; by Charles Darwin. 

Talks A-field; by L. H. Bailey. 

Botany for Beginners ; by M. P. Masters. 

I could largely extend this list by the addition of real classics as 
good as 1 have given; but the above will furnish entertainment 
enough for a while. I hope I do not trespass on the province of 
the librarian. It is something, as I know, to have the advice of a 
special reader. This is my excuse for the present note. 








HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 





Some time since I began a series of observations for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the boys and girls of our public schools 
come up the standard of other countries in regard to height 
and weight, and also with the further object in view of determin- 
ing if possible the truth of the statement so frequently made, that, 
as a nation, we are rapidly deteriorating in those physical qualities 
which should characterize a vigorous, healthy people. I am aware 
of the fact that there are so many different elements necessarily en- 
tering into such on investigation that even well verified statements 
from many sources would only indicate probable conclusions; and 
yet it would seem that information must be obtained in this direc- 
tion if any result, beyond mere guesswork, is ever reached. What 
is here submitted is simply a contribution to a subject yet undevel- 
oped in this country, but in my opinion one that is destined at 


least to no insubordinate position in determining the active as well 
as the passive powers of the average American child. 

As a basis of comparison, the items from Mu/lhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics, published in London in 1884, are herewith inserted, no 
other sources of information being available. 


Height in Inches. 


English American Belgian Belgian 
Age. Male. Male. Male. Female. 
10 . . . 51.8 51.7 50.1 49,2 
15 ° ° ° 2.2 62.3 59.6 58.6 

Weight in Pounds. 

English American Belgian Belgian 
Age. Male. Male. Male. Female. 
10 ° ° ‘ a7 66 56 51 
15 ° ° ° 103 105 91 88 

Pupils of Kansas City Public Schools (white). 

No. Age Height. Weight. 
60 boys, ° . ‘ ° 10 52.3 66.35 
80 girls, ° F e ° 10 51.5 63.9 
79 boys, ‘ ° e ° 1l 53.3 73.2 
75 girls, . . ° " 11 53.2 70.5 
70 boys, . ° > ° 12 55.4 81.35 
83 girls, ° ° r ‘ 12 55.4 78.2 
76 boys, ° ‘ . ° 13 56.3 87.2 
o4 girls, ° . a 13 1.2 90,1 
57 boys, > ; ’ ; 14 58.5 92.2 
46 girls, P ‘ ° J 14 59.2 101.2 
27 boys, . ‘ : ‘ 15 62.8 107.3 
O gis, <6 ee 15 61.8 107.2 

Pupils of Kansas City Public Schools (colored). 

No. Age. Height. Weight. 
11 boys, > P F , 10 5U.2 68.7 
33 gis, eG) eic oe 4 os 10 51.6 64.2 
LL Dame: gation ee | ll 50.6 71.5 
“Mh, ee et 11 53.5 79 
the 4 a a Oe hae 12 54 87.5 
0  .9i) wee eho 12 55.5 90 
A. a a ae 13 55.7 92.4 
22 girls, ° ° ° ° 13 57 99 
SS a 14 57.8 98.3 
25 girls, . re . » 14 59.1 101.6 
A eee ge ee 15 62.1 109.8 
a ee 15 60.6 107.3 


Our school-children are measured with boots and shoes off, and 
Weighed without their wraps. As will be seen by reference to 
Mulhall’s tables, the Kansas City children are taller, taking sex 
‘nto account, than the average English child, at either 10 or 15, 
but weighs a fraction less at 10, but upward of four pounds more 
at 15, while the average Belgian boy and girl compare favorably 
with American children two years younger. It is also noticeable 
= there is not much difference between the two races in this 
city. 

Children for this examination belong to the Karne, Washington, 
Lincoln, Morse, Webster, and Franklin districts. The results from 
each school vary but little from the mean averages of the districts 
combined. This fact indicates a general law of mean averages of 
height and weight, and I am satisfied that fifty or a hundred chil- 
dren of the same age selected at random will give results slightly 
variant from that of a very large number. The statistics thus far 
tabulated show two facts, namely: The average Kansas City child 
stands fully as tall as the tallest, and that in quantity of avoirdupois 
he can tip the beam with a downward force that would do credit to 


FACTS. 





THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States. 


The President’s Cabinet. 
Thomas F, Bayard (Del.), Secretary of State, 
Daniel Manning (N. Y.), Secretary of the Treasury. 
Wm. C, Endicott (Mass.), Secretary of War. 
Wm. C. Whitney (N. Y.) Secretary of the Navy. 
L. Q. C. Lamar (Miss.), Secretary of the Interior. 
Wm. F. Vilas (Wis.), Post Master General. 
A. H. Garland (Ark.), Attorney-General. 


The Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States consists of one chief, 
and eight associate, justices. 


Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, Chief Justice. 


Associate Justices. 
Horace Gray, of Boston, Mass. 
Samuel Blatchford, of New York. 
Joseph P. Bradley, of Newark, N. J. 
William B. Woods, of Montgomery, Ala. 
Stanley Matthews, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John M. Harlan, of Kentucky. 
Samuel F. Miller, of Keokuk, Iowa. 
Stephen J. Field, of San Francisco, Cal. 
James H. McKenney, of Washington, D. C. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


In noticing the improvement made in blackboards in the last few 
years, we are reminded of the comparatively short time since 
school fixtures and supplies became articles of general traffic. 
Twenty years ago the firmof Woodman & Hammett, Brattle street, 
Boston, was the first party in New England to open a store, where 
all furniture, apparatus, and supplies could be obtained under one 
roof, Similar depots ef educational goods had for several years 
been established in New York and Chicago. In 1868 the firm was 
succeeded by J. L. Hammett, now on Cornhill. He was the first 
party in America to manufacture kindergarten material, which he 
commenced under the special instruction of Madam Kriege, who 
came to this country in 1867, having been invited by Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody to leave her home in Europe and open the first real 
kindergarten in the United States. 

At that time all the material for that class of instruction came 
from abroad, but the goods were not entirely satisfactory to Madam 
Kriege, and hence her desire for material made under her personal 
supervision. Then four hundred dollars’ worth of supplies, made 
by hand, would furnish all the kindergartens for a year. The de- 
mand for American-made Gifts and Occupations, as they were 
called, increased so rapidly that it soon became necessory to call 
machinery and steam-power into service, and the enterprising firm 
of Milton Bradley & Co., of Springfield, who had every facility 
for such work, commenced making a limited quantity; and shortly 
after Mr. Hammett gave them the benefit of the instruction he 
had received from Madam Kriege and others, and turned all his 
manufacturing of that class of goods into their hands. At the 
present time there are several manufacturers in this country, but 
that house alone turns out more than $20,000 worth per annum; 
and the number of kindergarten pupils had increased from less 
than one hundred in 1868 to 16,916 in 1882, according to the offi- 
cial report of that date, and the increase is still going on. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In COREA clothes are pulled apart to be washed. 
TO RUN alocomotive one mile costs about fifty cents. 


THE LARGEST apple-orchard in the world is near Hudson, N. 
Y. It contains 300 acres, and 26,000 apple trees. 

THE TRAVEL on the Brooklyn Bridge is heaviest from 7 to 9 
A.M., and5to7Pp.M. In twenty-four hours it is estimated that 
70,237 people rode across and about 75,000 walked. In the same 
time 2,668 one-horse teams and {13 two-horse teams passed. 

THE FOLLOWING was sent to the dead-letter clerks: ‘‘ Me 
Maria Peratala nura Pa Kamlin Ka ute takkate ter nurt ameri- 
kaa.’’ The letter was found to mean ‘‘ Mrs. Maria Peratola, 
Nora, Hamlin County, Dakota Ter.”’ 

STEAMERS in passing through the Suez Canal now take on 
board a complete plant for electric lighting, which enables them 
to keep up speed by night, thus saving time in making the passage. 
The plant is discharged at further end of canal. 

IF A HORSE objects to being shoed, in Corea, the blacksmith 
ties all four feet together and has the horse placed in an uncom- 
fortable position on its back, with feet in the air. The animal is 
held in this position until the shoe is in place. 

THE PAPERS that hoist before the public the figures of their 
circulation,— apt to be fathomless lies,— bear the same relation to 
admirable journalism that John L. Sullivan, whose circulation is 
much greater than Oliver Wendell Holmes’s, bears to that intel- 
Nectual autocrat. —The Theatre. 

THE DEEPEST BORING yet made is said to be at Schladebach, 
near Leipsic. It was made by the Prussian government to ascer- 
tain the presence of coal. It was 4,560 feet deep, two inches in 
diameter at the bottom and eleven inches at the top. The tem- 
perature at the bottom was 118° Fahr. 

CHINESE PAPER.—The Chinese used paper made from pulp 1800 
yearsago. The celebrated rice paper, that resembles silk, is made 
from compressed pith, which is cut spirally by a keen knife in slices. 
The Chinese use paper in window frames, sliding doors, and use it 
for visiting-cards which are a yard long. 

ICE-CREAM will have to be classed as a poison if things continue 
as they have begun. 143 persons were poisoned in Michigan, and 
about fifty more in Illinois, lately. Various causes have been as- 
signed. One, that under certain conditions decomposition of milk 
was poison. Some lay it to the inferior qualities of gelatine used 
by manufacturers ; while others lay it to vanilla poison. 

THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT has made a powerful explosive 
of sawdust, by treating it with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids. ‘This powder is put into cartridges covered with paraffined 
paper to protect it from the damp. These cartridges can be easily 
transported, as they explode only by fuse, and are not affected by 
a blow like dynamite. 

Tue IsLAND OF MALTA is said to have more inhabitants to the 
square mile than any other part of the globe, reaching 1,500 peopls 
to the mile. Few understand the importance of this island. As 
many as 6,675 ships have touched at its ports in a year. — Educa- 
tion is on the increase, there being over 15,000 pupils in 1886. 
The amount of business done is very large, the revenue alone 
amounting to more than $700,000 a year. 

AIR-SHIP.—It is stated that an air-ship successfully sailed from 
Cherbourg to London, an air-line distance of one hundred and 
forty-five miles. The voyage took seven hours. This is the first 





goes where the wind carries it, in that itean be guided. The im- 

rtance ef such an invention can hardly be estimated, for it will 
argely change modes of travel, and warfare, according to the pre- 
sent methods, will be impossible, 

THE TALLEST CHIMNEY in the world has just been finished at 
the Mechernich Lead Works, Germany. It stands 429 feet above 
the ground, and has a foundation of eleven feet under ground. 
At its ground base it is thirty-four feet square. It changes part 
way up to acylindrical form, which it retains to the top. The ex- 
terior diameter of the shaft at the top is eleven and one-half feet. 
The diameter of the flue at the bottom is eleven and one-half feet, 
and at the top ten feet. 


Somer TREES.—The milk tree, of South America, yields a sap 
which looks very much like thick cream. It runs out quite freely, 
and has the same properties as glue. 

The butter tree, of Africa, produces a nut from which nice but- 
ter is procured, which will keep a year. 

The camphor tree grows in the islands of the Pacific. 
is cut down and the camphor extracted from the wood. 

The cow tree, of South America, has hard, dry leaves, from 
which, when cut, an agreeable milk oozes. The natives use it for 
a beverage. 

From the nut of the tallow tree good candles can be made. 


The tree 








EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALIFICATION, 


Boston, AvuGust, 1886, 
DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES, 


N. B. — The following, and no others, are examined for certificates 
of qualification: 1. For second-grade, third-grade, or fourth-grade cer- 
tificates, those who have either taught school one year or graduated 
from the Boston Normal Schools or from one of the State Normal 
Schools. 2. For first-grade certificates, those who have graduated 
from a college or from an institution of as high grade, and who have 
either taught school one year or graduated from the Boston Normal 
School or from one of the State Normal Schools. College seniors may, 
however, be examined if they have taught school one year, or if they 

yssess the required normal-*chool diploma; but these will not receive 

rst-grade certificates until they shall have graduated from college. 


GRADES oF CERTIFICATES, 

First Grade. — To head-masters, masters, and junior-masters 
Men: normal and high schools, and principals of evening high 
schools. 

Second Grade.—To masters and sub-masters of grammar schools, 
principals of evening elementary schools, and assistants of evening 
high schools. 

Third Grade.—To assistant principals and assistants of the nor- 
mal and high schools. 

Fourth Grade.—To assistants of grammar, primary, and evening 
elementary schools. 

PsycnoLoGy.—Grades I, II, IIT, IV. 

‘Take either of the subjects numbered 1 : 

1. (a) Define, and illustrate by an example, an act of sense-per- 
ception. ()) Analyze the act. (c) Under what conditions is the 
product of the act clear and distinct ? 

1. (a) Is it better to make the training of the senses the object 
of special exercises in the class-room, or to comply with the essen- 
tial conditions of good training in accomplishing the ordinary 
objects of instruction? (4) Why? (c) What are the essential 
conditions of good sense-training ? 

Take either of the subjects numbered 2: 

2. (a) State the general law of association. (b) Show that it 
includes the law of resemblance and contrast. (c) In teaching 
reading, what cautions do the primary and secondary laws of asso- 
ciation suggest to you ? 

2. (a) What are the essential qualities of a good memory? 
(b) How can the memory be strengthened? (c) What are some of 
the advantages and some of the evils of a good verbal memory, 
and what are the causes and remedies of the evils ? 

Take either of the subjects numbered 3 : 

3. (a) What constitutes a logical definition? (+) Why are 
not logical definitions good mental food for a child, and what 
should be used in their place. 

3. It has been said that the habit of analysis has a tendency to 
wear away the feelings: (a) To what extent is thistrue? (+) What 
kind of exercises will counterbalance this tendency? 

4, What in the training of the will is the value of spontaneous 
mental action as compared with the value of work that demands 
vigorous and continuous exercise of the will ? 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. — Grades I, II, IIT, IV. 

1. Name two of the best works on education that you have read, 
and give a brief account of their contents. 

2. State the difference between a principle and a method of 
teaching. 

3. State and briefly illustrate two principles of teaching which 
you deem important. 

AN Essay. 

Write on one of these subjects : 

1. What may be done in school for the moral training of 
children ? 

2. The best methods of teaching the correct use of English in 
speaking and writing. [The treatment of this topic may have 
reference either to high or to grammar schools. | 

3. The best method of teaching reading to beginners in a primary 
school. 

4, The best method of teaching number to beginners in a 


primary school. 
(To be continued.) 








GOOD WORDS. 





— ‘‘I like the spirit and tone and motive of THE JOURNAL, as 
you start out with it. I shall take great pleasure in seeing it go, 
and hearing it talk.’’—Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D., Chicago, Ill, 


— ‘* My dear Mr. Winship:—TuE JOURNAL is looking u 
wonderfully of late. Good.’’— Albert F. Blaisdell, Providence, R.I. 


— ‘*One of the most effective and impressive of bag song 
addresses at the Topeka meeting was that of Rev. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, clearly the best journal 
of its kind in the country.’’—Congregationalist, Aug. 5. 


— ‘* The first to t us as an exchange is the AMERICAN 
TEACHER, by the New England Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. It is crammed full of good things. No primary teacher 
can afford to do without this journal. Only $1.00 per year. Send 





air-ship that ever started for some definite point and reached it. It 





an older child on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





must be remembered that an air-ship differs from a balloon, which 





to the publisher for sample copies.’’— Progressive Education, Wash- 
ington Coll., Tenn, ; 
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Rest absolutely till Monday. 
ARE you ready for a year’s work ? 
Do not give too long lessons the first few days. 


WE congratulate those to whom the new term means a 
promotion. 


Puysicat elasticity is one of your greatest needs the 
next four weeks. 


Loox sharply after your discipline. Be not over-ex- 
acting. Do not require the same observance of rules, 
perhaps, the first day as the tenth, but be the master of 
the situation the first hour. Keep cool, gather the lines 
securely, and hold them taut. 


Heten Gray Cong, who had the initial article in our 
Special Number, has the title-page honor in August, 
“Through the Year with the Poets” series. It is a del- 
icate stanza, closing,— 


** The month hangs heavy, like a perfect fruit 
That holds the opiate seeds of winter sleep.”’ 


Ir has been one of the best summers for rest and rec- 
reation for many years. There has been little storm, 
few severe showers, a generally cool temperature, and 
almost no “dog-day” weather. We hope it has been 
restful to our readers, fitting them for the work that is 
now in hand. 


THERE will be a valuable psychological article in nearly 
every number this year. We have contracted for a num- 
ber of articles on the science of teaching. The price of 
this paper for a year will not purchase in book form so 
much good theory and experience as the JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation will give during the next twelve months, not 
to mention ten times as much other equally valuable 
matter. 


No one has any doubt about our supporting Colonel 
Dawson as United States Commissioner of Education 
with as much personal and editorial loyalty as any one; 
but that did not prevent our saying frankly what we 
thought of the administration, of which one of the chief 
officials said they never meant to have a schoolmaster in 
the place, for they wanted a man who knew something. 


You will need all the nerve force possible for the next 


four weeks. It is a wise teacher who makes no social ex- 


ertion, makes no calls, spends no time in company, does 
little or nothing for church, does no unnecessary writing. 
The success of the months following depends almost en- 
tirely upon the way in which these four weeks are spent. 
There is danger of your using all the surplus vitality 
gained by the long vacation before the real strain of the 
year begins. 


Economize your strength at every point. 


3|* Classical Department ” 
4 nitely what Yale, Williams, and Princeton will require in 
5| Latin, Greek history, Greek composition, Latin at sight, 
6|Greek grammar, and Latin grammar. 

+! school principal will do well to preserve this. 


Tue “ ordinary grammar school ”’ wh thetpost of honor 
in this issue, and a Barnstable man is at the head. 
Read “Growlers and their Dogs,” by all means. Mr. 
Monteith has put some wholesome truth with much skill. 
Mrs. Goodale’s “Live History Class” will help 
many a teacher. Prof. A. C. Boyden, of the Bridge- 
water State Normal School, begins this week a series of 
articles on “‘ Elementary Science in Schools,” which will 
undoubtedly be the best contribution to this department 
of education that has yet been made. His success in tell- 
ing how to do it, is only excelled by his knowledge of 
how to do it. Dr. Reinhart’s Psychological Study is 
one that every teacher should read. The column in the 
is of great value. It tells defi- 

















Every high 
Profes- 





sor Bailey names eighteen books of special value to stu- 
dents. Recommend them to your classes if sufficiently 
advanced.__—J. M. Greenwood’s table on the heights 
and weights of children in England, Belgium, and Amer- 
ica is one of those compilations of facts such as teachers 
find valuable at times by way of comparison. “ Facts” 
are unusually good this week. We print the first of the 
sets of questions given by the Boston Supervisors, last 
week, to the candidates for certificates of qualification. 
Teachers like to have these at command. It is good 
exercise to answer them “ just for practice.” The an- 
nual Letter from New Mexico is a bit of plain talk from 
one who knows. The report of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science is from the ever- 
welcome pen of Prof. LeRoy T. Griffin, whose name was 
unintentionally omitted. Mr. Kasson writes of Lake 
George with the ardor of an admirer of its scenery, and 
from an appreciation of its history. 























IN PROSPECT. 


At least ten numbers this year will be “ special,” each 
treating largely of some topic of vital immediate interest 
to the teacher in his work. Some, probably all, of them 
will be enlarged, making an issue of special value for all 
time. ‘ Works for the Teacher to Read ” will be in one 
number,—lists selected with great care by a large number 
of teachers in the normal schools, colleges, and by other 
experts. There will be articles on the use of such books. 
‘ How to Promote Temperance by Teaching Physiology 
will be a large and valuable number. There will be 
papers by statesmen, physicians, and experts. From the 
educational standpoint, and from the experience of the 
school-room, we shall canvass this question as it has not 
yet been canvassed, and present the teacher what she 
needs, by way of experiment, fact, and counsel, for teach- 
ing this subject effectively. ‘“ How Can the School Best 
Prepare for the Duties of Citizenship?” This will be an 
important number, and will appear in October, when the 
attention is directed to the political duties of the citizen. 
Statesmen, professors in civics, writers on political econ- 
omy, and teachers of various grades, will contribute to 
this number. It will present the most wisdom by the 
greatest number of authorities of any one volume ever 
published on this subject. “How to Teach Composition 
Writing ” will be treated in one number by some fifty dif- 
ferent teachers who have made a success of such teaching, 
—who have learned to do by doing. “How to Teach 
Spelling,” with an array of test-words and sentences’ gath- 
ered from hundreds of school-rooms,—with rules, hints, 
and suggestions,—will make a number that no teacher in 
America can afford to be without. These are only a part 
of the subjects to be so treated. We have already col- 
lected considerable material for these numbers, and some 
of them are nearly ready. Other numbers will be on 
high school, classical, aud scientific work. 

None of these things will interfere with the literary and 
general articles. We have facilities and arrangements 
for a systematic presentation of the best things in a lit- 
erary way, in psychology, in Classical matters, in science, 
in experiment, upon school management, in foreign cor- 
respondence, in reports of meetings, in stories, in “ Facts,” 
in poetry, in book reviews, in newsgathering ; and, in ad- 
dition, we shall give an unprecedented array of definite, 





compact, complete aids to school-room work, 


Tue Marxine System. — During the last few years 

there has been a tendency on the part of our larger col- 
leges to copy the English system of lectures and written 
examinations, in place of the old method of daily recita- 
tions and a daily record of standard. The university at 
Cambridge has probably gone further than any other 
American college in this direction. A very large propor- 
tion of all the instruction is given by lectures, and the ex- 
aminations, which occur only twice a year, are conducted 
by requiring written answers to eight or ten questions 
upon the subjects discussed. 
While this method has its advantages in the manage- 
ment of large classes, and is perhaps the best practicable 
plan in some colleges or upon some subjects, there are on 
the other hand certain objections to it which are begin- 
ning to be felt. To frame questions in such a manner 
that the answers to them will fairly represent the work 
done is often a difficult task, and the difference «between 
questions well and those ill contrived is, in its effect on 
the result, a very wide one. This liability of unequal re- 
sults is enhanced by the fact that subjects differ very 
much in regard to the possibility of representing them by 
a few questions, and that teachers differ in their skill in 
framing questions on the same subjects. When we add 
to these considerations the circumstance that, in the final 
marking, teachers also differ in their standards of judg- 
ment, it will be seen that a very large margin is left for 
unequal decisions. In a college with a large optional 
list and a great number of instructors, the average stund- 
ing of any pupil must be a very uncertain quantity. Be- 
sides these general objections to the exclusive use of the 
written examination system, there are certain special 
cases which may work injustice to individual students. 
Pupils differ in the facility with which they can express 
themselves in writing, and some may, on this account, 
fall behind others on subjects which are in no wise con- 
nected with English composition. Under the elective sys- 
tem there is a temptation for students to choose courses 
whose professors are known to be liberal in marking, or 
a subject in which there may be facility for “‘ cramming ” 
at the end. 

At Harvard a new experiment is to be attempted in 
the ranking system by which hereafter the students in 
each course will be divided into five groups, according to 
their proficiency in any course of study. In the classifi- 
cation of students according to these groups, it would ap- 
pear that a larger discretion is to be given to instructors 
than formerly, in the application of rules, so as to com- 


| pensate for inequalities which have been found to ex- 


ist in the system of marking hitherto employed. The 
working of this experiment will doubtless be watched with 
interest by educators, though the situation at Harvard 
differs so much from that in most colleges, that experi- 
ence there would hardly furnish a standard for general 
application. 

It is very evident, that if any ranking system whatever 
is desirable for advanced students, then a more nearly per- 
fect marking system than any now in use must still be 
sought for. 








POLITICS AND PEDAGOGY. 


What are the rights and duties, privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the teacher and superintendent in political 
affairs? We are fully aware that we are handling a 
delicate subject; and yet, so confident are we that itis 
possible for the profession to be helped or hindered by 
the practices of the profession in this regard, that we take 
our “journalistic life” in our hands, as it were, for the 
good of the profession, as we view it. No sentimentalist 
will agree with us, for we avowedly speak from the 
politic stand-point, for what is best for the profession, 
rather than of the rights of the individual. We have no 
hesitancy in saying that the teacher and supervisor have 
an undoubted right to be as active in politics as they 
desire. Noone has any power to abridge the rights of 
any man in political activity, provided he be honorable 
in it all. We have no disposition to criticise any man’s 
activity in this direction, and we have no one in mind 
who has violated even the proprieties of the case. We 
speak of the privilege, as we view it, of sacrificing some 
phases of political activity for the good of the cause. 

We hope to see the teachers’ profession not only a pro- 





fession, but the profession,—preéminent in some regards, 
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and to this end we will endeavor to make sacrifices, as 
we ask others to do, for the highest good of the public 
school system. We would not be understood as advocat- 
ing a weak policy, a nerveless patriotism, or a timid per- 
formance of duty. The teacher, above all other men, 
should be manly in citizenship, should have political con- 
vietions; and if he be a decided party man it will do no 
harm, and he should never miss a vote in the caucus or at 
the polls. For all this he will be the more highly 
esteemed by all parties. 
There are three temptations to which the politican is ex- 
posed that the teacher, we think, should avoid: That of 
joining a few leaders in the “art of fixing things in ad- 
vance ;”” of advocating and denouncing men who represent 
our ideas, or those to which we are opposed ; of excited pri- 
vate discussion of the political movements of the hour. 
No one of these can the teacher or superintendent do 
without discounting his professional influence. 
The teacher, from the fact that he is primarily an 
instructor and a disciplinarian, is at a disadvantage in the 
controversies that polities engenders. There are two 
things that the American will not endure in polities,— 
instruction and discipline; and, however guarded he may 
be, the average citizen will read these tendencies into the 
manner and methods of the teacher. His position is 
unique. He is the instructor by precept and example. 
He is supported in his position and influence by the 
money of every tax-paying citizen ; and while he is in no 
sense bound to consider their whims, or mortgage his 
conscience for his salary, yet he may, with propriety, 
remember that if he seriously disturbs the prejudices of 
any considerable number of the tax-payers, he brings 
discredit upon the public school system. It is this public 
effect that is most to be deplored. 
On the other hand, he must not discount the worth and 
influence of the politician. There is a species of cant, of 
hypocrisy, a “ better than thou” attitude which affects to 
despise the men who lead the parties, whenever they can- 
not lead the leaders. The politician is an essential 
feature of American life, and, as a rule, he is a firm, 
loyal friend of the public school system. It behooves us, 
therefore, while “ fighting shy,’ of his methods, to be 
careful that our manner and speech in public, our criti- 
cism and gossip in private, give him no cause to distrust 
us. The politician does not ask us to serve him, does not 
need our influence. He merely asks that while in educa- 
tional office we refrain from misusing the peculiar privi- 
leges we enjoy. Teach the principles of citizenship; be a 
square, firm, loyal, statesmen-like citizen ; but avoid the 
temptation to be a politician. 








AMONG THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


We hardly know whether most to rejoice in the fact that 
we saw six of the summer schools in their work, or to re- 
gret that we did not take the time to see them all. The- 
oretically we believed in this vacation experiment before ; 
now we know that the summer school is a success. 

We were homeward bound from the Colorado moun- 
tains when we stopped off at Niagara Falls to look in 
upon the Niagara Falls Summer School for Teachers. It 
was in the closing hours of the session, and we heard but 
one exercise, the address of Hon. T. V. Welch, the super- 
intendent of the Niagara State Park, whose historical, 
geological, and geographical tribute to this greatest water- 
wonder of the world was an effort of high literary merit. 


of lecturers that would honor any assembly ; while the 


places of meeting, the scenic attractions, the excursion | cursion to the Adirondacks. 


enjoyments, were the best. The citizens took a lively inter- 
est in the success of the school, and evidently intend to 
make it a permanency. 

Chautauqua, mother of the summer schools, beautiful 
for situation, with nature catering for appreciative stu- 
dents through lovely groves, hillsides, and lake. The 
genius of Dr. J. H. Vincent Jaunched the scheme years 


ago, and has inspired all its changes since ; the vigor and}, phenomenally successful author, E. P. Roe. 


persistency of Prof. J. T. Edwards; the business sagacity 
of W. A. Dunean ; and the tact and talent of Dr. T. A. 
Flood, have made it one of the great national educational 
movements; while the high art in pedagogical science of 
Secretary J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, has given a 
dignity and scholastic grace to the summer-school depart- 


Manville, of La Cross, Wis. 
after, by T. Fisher Urwin.” 
Ind., is a successful literary gentleman. 


publish a translation of the Homeric poems. 


— 





H. Martin, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion; Prof. A. C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal 
School; Professor Spring, an artist of rare genius; and a 
long array of skillful instructors,—has attracted several 
hundred enrolled students, while the music and lectures 
attracted thousands of transient listeners in July, the 
school month. 

The National School of Methods of Saratoga, under the 
expert business management and direction of Charles F. 
King, of Boston, was eminently successful. In this queen 
city of pleasure, with good boarding accommodations, a 
fine building for the sessions, a chapel for one general 
morning exercise, and a hall for the evening gatherings, 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen from two-thirds the 
States in the Union have enjoyed a month of study and 
recreation. It was a company of specially earnest teach- 
ers, working with zeal, under admirable leadership, day 
after day. But Mrs. Kellogg’s article on this school last 
week was so complete that we need not specify its peculiar 
virtues. 

The Round Lake Summer School, under Dr. J. H. 
Worman’s enthusiastic supervision, numbered some hun- 
dred and fifty the first year of its history. It is needless 
to say that the language instruction was a prominent 


and sensible. All departments were ably manned. A 
full report of the session will be made. There were 
the profession. 
gathering as enjoyable as it was profitable. 


home-like, attracted us. Board at four dollars a week in 


the best of families ! 


interests about the school. A beautiful village, a delight- 
ful building for the sessions, a corps of skillful instructors, 
a large body of earnest teachers, are the features of this 
school that one could but note in a two-days stay at this 


tains are frequent occurrences. 
The Summer Normal Music School, at Lexington, 


one of the Boston supervisors of musie, had an attractive 
exercise when we visited it on the “good-by day.” 


a luxuriant rural home, amid th® refreshing shade and 


ladened fruit-trees. Fourteen States of the Union were 


of Mr. Holt. The feast to which Mrs. Holt invited the 


from the melody of the feasters. 








THIS AND THAT. 


— Dog-days end Sept. 5. 

— Thiers died Sept. 3, 1877. 

— Cromwell died Sept. 3, 1658, 

— Farenheit died Sept. 4, 1776. 

— Lafayette was born Sept. 6, 1757. 

— The Literary World is better and better. 

— William D. Howells spent the summer in Boston. 

— Mr. Joel Benton, the essayist, resides at Armenia, N. Y. 


five years. 


— The Appalachian Mountain Club announces a September ex- 
— ‘Nellie Mann”’ is the maiden name of Mrs. Helen A. 
— The Century Magazine will also be published in London here- 
— James Baldwin, superintendent of schools at Greencastle, 
— An official of the Turkish Ministry of Education is about to 


— Mary A. Roe, author of Left in the Wilderness, is sister of 
e 


— Major Ben: Perley Poore’s Social Reminiscences of Sixty ts 


Years in the National Metropolis is sure to be a great success. 

— Brussels University was almost destroyed by fire this summer. 
Valuable memorials and [books were burned. The loss is about 
$200,000. 

— The English edition of Ruskin’s Autobiography, the so-called 
Preterita, is said to be one of the most beautifully printed books 





ment which, combined with the method-work of Prof. G. 





— On behalf of the alumni association of Harvard College, Dr. 
Francis H. Brown has prepared ‘‘ Harvard University in the War 
of 1861—1865.”’ 

— Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ Home and Day School, 68 Chester Square, 
Boston, offers rare opportunities for young ladies who need thor- 
ough private instruction. 

— William M. Thayer, one of the most popular writers for THE 
JOURNAL, has prepared the best volume yet issued upon the 
Marvels of the New West. 

— Mr. Edward Fuller, dramatic editor and editorial writer of 
the Boston Post, has had special success in story writing. His 
third novel, Theodore Trent, will appear simultaneously in England 
and America. 

— Miss Hannah L. Talbot, daughter of George F. Talbot, of 
Portland, Me., is ‘‘ Parke Danforth,’’ author of Not in Prospectus. 
**Parke’’ and ‘‘ Danforth’’ are the names of the two streets at 
the corner of which she resides. 

— Mrs. Myra Sawyer Hamlin, wife of a grandson of Hon. Han- 
nibal Hamlin, daughter of Frederick A. Sawyer, of Massachusetts, 
who established the first normal school in the South, at Charleston, 
is the author of A Politician’s Daughter. 


Coates, is also busiuess manager of the ‘‘ Eastern Associates,”’ the 
best of the Assessment Insurance Companies, not only insuring for 
$2,000, but having also provisions for payments during the life-time 
of those members who are permanently disabled. 

— Mr. Charles E. Merrill, late of the firm of Taintor Bros., 
Merrill & Co., has purchased the interest of that firm in the 
Critic, and as president of the Critic Co. will devote himself to the 


feature of the school ; while the pedagogical work of Prof. | growing interests of that journal. J. L. and J. B. Gilder con- 
J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., was remarkably vigorous | tinue in editorial charge of the paper and retain their financial 


interest. 
— The Boston Advertiser suggests the following prizes : 
1, A bound volume of Tupper to any person who hears in Wash- 


numerous public meetings, addressed by leading men in ington street, on a day fixed, a single allusion to Emerson, except 
The hotel life for those who desired it, | by suburbans, so called. 


2. A report of the common council meetings, for one year, to the 


and the camp life and cottage life for others, made the observer who counts three Boston women out of a hundred who 
wear eyeglasses, 


3. A photograph of Charlestown state prison to the discoverer of 


The Glens Falls Summer School, large, enthusiastic, | above one out of every ten thousand Bostonians who ever attended 
the Concord School of Philosophy. 


4. A bottle of water from the Frog Pond for the identification of 


Mr. Williams, the superintendent over fifty in one thousand citizens who know, by sight, Holmes, or 


of the city schools, is at the head, und rallies the local| ?r Howells, or Aldrich, or any one of the chief literary men of 
n. 





RECENT ENGAGEMENTS, 
Miss M. S. Parsons, of Derry, N. H.; matron of Fisk’s Univer- 


sity, Nashville, Tenn. 


Miss Orril R. Cole, of Lancaster, Pa., Mt. Holyoke; assistant 


city from which excursions to Lake George and the moun-| Boston Kindergarten School for Feeble Minded, South Boston. 


Miss Mary L. Matthews, of Millville, N. Y., Mt. Holyoke; 


assistant of Fisk’s University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Miss N. E. Crosman, of Salem, Mass., Salem Normal School ; 


Mass., under the ardent supervision of Prof. H. E. Holt, | public school of Bolton, Mass. 


Miss Carrie Dana, of Rutland, Vt., Tilden Seminary; assistant 


of Lyman School, Westboro’, Mass. 


Miss L. H. Powers, of Abercorn, P. Q., Framingham Normal 


Lexington is a lovely town; Professor Holt’s residence is| School; public school, Southboro’, Mass. 


Miss Ada M. Drummond, of North Sidney, Me., Castine Nor- 


mal School; public school, Paxton, Mass. 


Miss L. A. Russell, of Brookline, Mass., Bridgewater Nor- 


represented among the zealous students of the art of|mal School; public school, Attleboro’, Mass. 


Miss A. F. Rose, of Natick, Mass., Framingham, Mass. ; public 


learning and teaching music according to the philosophy school, Millis, Mass 


Miss Jessie G. Fuller, Clinton, Mass., Smith College; McGow 


school and its friends was eminently rhythmic, judging] Institute, Reed’s Ferry, N. H 


Miss Mame E. Mason, of South Tamworth, N. H., New 


Hampshire Normal School; public school, Wellfleet, Mass. 


Miss Kate R. Richardson, of Woburn, Mass., Framingham 


Normal School; public school, Voluntown, Conn. 


Arthur E. Jacobs, A.M., of Manchester, N. H., Dartmouth 


— College; principal high school, Gardner, Mass. 


Miss Jennie D. Townsend, of Dover, N. H., New Hampshire 


Normal School; public school, Rockport, Mass. | 


A. L. Woodruff, A.B., of Newton Highlands, Mass., Williams 


College; principal of high school, Milton Mills, N. H. 


Frank Wiggin, A.B., of Provincetown, Mass., Bates College ; 


principal of Atkinson Academy, Atkinson, Mass. 


W. N. Cragin, of Peterboro’, N. H., Dartmouth College; prin- 


cipal of Bethel (Vt.) high school. 


F. V. Johnson, of Bradford, Vt., Dartmouth College; profes 


— The funds of Yale College have been increased $162,000 in]... in Bryant & Stratton Commercial College, Boston. 


Abbie F. Caldwell, of Malden, Mass., Wellesley College ; assist- 


; — Mrs. Sarah JT. Bolton, not Sarah K., is writing acceptably | ant in Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H 
The manager had a corps of able teachers and an array] + the age of seventy. 


Abbie E. Richards, of Danversport, Mass., Salem Normal 


School; principal of grammar school, Danielsonville, Conn. 


Ellen C. Hinsdale, of Bridgeton, N. J., Hiram and Adelbert 


College; public school, Bellevue, O. 


A. T. Burnell, A.M., Oberlin College, of Steilacoom, Wash. T. ; 


principal South Kansas Academy, Eureka, Kan. 


Miss Minta Fulton, Decatur (Ill.) high school ; principal cf Girls’ 


High School, Reading, Pa. 


Miss Rhoda C. Slate, of Bernardstown, Mass., Powers Institute ; 


public school, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Miss Lottie E. Hopkins, of Montgomery, Vt., Vermont Normal 


School; public school, New Braintree, Mass. 


Miss Martha M. Giltner, B.A. ’75, Wellesley College, hss been 
lected teacher in St. Helens Hall, Portland, Or., at a salary of 
ne thousand dellars. 

Miss Grace Marsh, B.A. ’84, Wellesley College, has accepted a 


position in Barkeyville Academy, Barkeyville, Penn. 


Miss Mary F. Leavitt, of Wellesley College, has accepted a po- 


sition in the Normal College, Upper Norwood, England. 


Miss Nellie Nutting is engaged to teach in Fiske University, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Miss Edith Wilkinson, in the Home School, 
Natick ; Miss Jennie White, in Dana Hall, Wellesley; and Miss 
Isabella H. Fitz, high school, Groton, Mass. These teachers are 





in the world. 


all from Wellesley College. 
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— H. M. Cable, Esq., New England representative of Porter & 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Hasir ry Epvcation. An Essay on Ped- 
agogical Psychology. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Paul Radestock. By F. A. 
Caspari; with an Introduction by G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D. Cloth, 12mo; 116 pp. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 65 cents. 

Any work that Dr. Hall endorses with care and 
cordiality deserves special attention at the hands 
of teachers. This work has been poy og 
lenged in some quarters, notably by Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, in his review, which has led us to reéxam- 
ine this monograph. Dr. Hall ranks the author 
with Ribot and Sully in ‘‘ the happy faculty of 
absorbing the literature of a large scientific field, 
and restating it in lucid, untechnical, and con- 
densed form,’’ and pronounces this book his chief 
service to education. Although not loud in his 
praises, Dr. Hall appears to accept the general 
trend of its philosophy, as he certainly welcomes 
the work as a contribution to pedagogical litera- 
ture and psychological science. Dr. Mowry es- 
timates the book as a mere palming off of ‘‘ discon- 
nected accumulation of quotation as an essay. 
When ductors dissagree,’’ ete, 

There is no question but that all the old school 
psychologists will be horrified at this work, as they 
will be at all modern psychology, for the science of 
mind that was based on a theoretic office-study of 
the imaginary ideal adult mind receives manyshocks 
from the actual experiments and observations of 
growth and development. We have followed 
these records of recent investigations in this 
country and Europe with much interest, and have 
greatly enjoyed the contribution modern psycho- 
logical science is making to practical ethics. Dr. 
Mowry endorses Sully without reservation(as au- 
thority in all these matters; and yet Sully is, in all 
essential particulars, the authority by which Rade- 
stock swears; or better, the principles upon which 
he establishes his theories of habituation are, as 
a rule, the same as those which Sully announces. 

We do not understand that the time has come 
for any one to adopt the theories which these ex- 
perimenters give as their first impressions of the 
phenomena of child-mind ; but it is certain that 
the time has come “‘ to go exceedingly slow’ in 
rejecting these impressions. ile we are not 
prepared to accept the advance positions in this 
monograph, being naturally conservative we are 
rarely among the first to accept reformatory 
theories, we are very glad to see the modern 

yehology more and more definitely materialized. 

We believe there is a deal of sound, practical 
common sense in the general tendency of this 
philosophy; but we do not think it is perfected in 
the details of its application. We are not pre- 
pared to say that good habits are more important 
than good principles; but we are pre to say 
that good principles are of no value without good 
habits. We believe with Radestock that we have 
not truly learned a thing when we can be exam- 
ined thereon, unless it is applied by us until it 
becomes a habit to think it or do it. We believe 
with Sully and all modern psychologists, that in 
attention, memory, and other mental activities, the 
ultimate virtue is in passing from the involuntary 
through the voluntary to that phase of the involun- 
tary which we call habit. 


NorMAL PHONOGRAPHY. 
Styles of Reporting. By W. H. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
This is certainly an ambitious book; and the 

author is not over-diffident in telling you its many 

advantages. So much, indeed, does it o’ertop all 
former efforts of workers in this line that the 
author himself, seeing their doom, feels compelled 
to say, ** The fate depicted in Holy Writ must 
sooner or later overtake every useless device: ‘ Cut 
it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?’”’ Ar- 
temus Ward is drawn upon for another quotation ; 
but we refrain. Evidently Mr. Barlow believes 
in his work ; and he seems to us to be on the right 
road. The great stumbling-block to the general 
introduction of short-hand is the ever-recurring 
vowels. Pitman, and his many imitators, over- 
come it by dots, or indicating the vowels by chang- 
ing the position of the consonants. This sacrifices 
legibility, and makes it far more difficult for the 
tyro; and, spite of enthusiasts, such over-con- 
densed systems can never be suitable for children. 
It is strong food for an adult mind. Man 
attempts have been made to write the vowels wi 
more or less cumbersome signs. Mr. Barlow ac- 
complishes the purpose by variations of the hori- 
zontal line. Some of his hints and suggestiong are 
very good,—the best we have seen; but we fear 
his system needs the pruning-knife of practice. 

His a sign is very cumbersome. All who have an 

interest in this science, however, should get this 

book. It is replete with useful devices in the art. 


Tue Lasor Prosiem. Plain Questions 
and Practical Answers. Edited by William E. 
Barnes. With an Introduction by Richard T. 
Ely, Ph. D., and Special Contributions by James 
A. Waterworth and Fred Woodrow. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. ; 

This little treatise is a sort of codperative dis- 
cussion of the labor question ; opening with a 
chapter on ‘‘ Codperation in Literature,’’ by the 
author, and another upon ‘‘ The Conflict Histor- 
ically Considered,’ by James A. Waterworth. 
He then devotes six chapters to a symposium upon 
the labor question, consisting of answers from 
economists, divines, manufacturers, commissioners 
of labor statistics, workingmen, ete., to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) Are strikes and lockouts a 
necessary feature of the wage system? (2) Is ar- 
bitration the missing coupling between labor and 
capital? (3) May we not h to discover some 
more satisf: and equitable basis for the divis- 
jon of the profits arising from industrial enter- 


Adapted to all 
Barlow. 


prises? (4) Does the remedy lie in the direction 
of industrial partnerships,—a mutual participation 
of all concerned in the profits arising from pro- 
duetion? (5) Is productive codperation practica- 
ble in the United States ? A very large number 
of distinguished men in the various professions 
have replied to these queries; and their answers, 
though various and often quite opposite in pur- 
port, nevertheless contain many thoughts and sug- 
gestions of practical value. The book cannot fail 
to be helpful to these who are seeking for experi- 
mental knowledge upon the subject. 





Poems By Joun Milton. Edited, with 
Life and Notes, Critical and Philological, by 
John Merry Ross. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
This edition of a part of Milton’s poems is des- 

cribed by the editor as ‘‘an attempt to turn an 

English classic to a stricter acadenic use than 

hitherto.’’ His idea is that a critical study of the 

masterpieces of English literature would furnish a 

desirable complement to the ordinary classical 

training, which, regarded as a mere verbal study 
of Greek and Latin, is, he thinks, ‘‘ apt to end in 

a meagre culture and a pedantic spirit.’’ The 

work is not strictly new, having been originally 

published in 1871; but it is so well executed and 
so well received that it is still re-printed as a part 
of ‘* Nelson’s School Series.”’ 





Bo.inGBRoKE: A Historical Study; and 
VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND. By John C, Col- 
lins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The life and character of Bolingbroke aud Vol- 
taire are both set before the reader, in the essays 
comprised in this volume, with unusual distinct- 
ness. ‘They throw light on the singularly inter- 
esting episodes in the political and literary history 
of the eighteenth century. The residence of Vol- 
taire in England in 1726-29 was fraught with im- 
portance to Europe and to humanity. The book 
will be read by all students of literary history with 
special interest. It has an excellent index and is 
printed in the Harper’s admirable library style. 


T. B. Peterson & Brortuers, Phila- 
delphia, have just published a new story, The 
Missing Bride, or Miriam the Avenger, by Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Price, 75 cents. 


CasseLt & Company, New York, have 
added to their attractive ‘‘ Rainbow Series of 
Original Novels,’’ Scrup/es, by Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
worth, author of ‘‘ Bar Sinister,’ ‘‘ Without 
Blemish.’’ 


Tue Barrie For BreAp is the title 
of a very instructive and entertaining volume of 
sermons on the relations of labor and capital, by 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., published by 
J.S. Ogilvie & Company, New York. 


CassELt & Co., New York, have added 
to their ‘‘ Library of Entertaining Fiction ”’ a col- 
lection of short, complete stories by leading 
authors. Snowed Up, and otherstories; and Who 
Took it? and other stories. Price, each, 15 cts. 


Lyp1a Hoyr Farmer has prepared a 
Boys’ Book on Famous Rulers, which T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. will soon publish. These sketches give accu- 
rate historical information regarding fifteen lead- 
ing men in history and other matters. The same 
author has a book on science in press, by D. Loth- 
rop & Co. 


Outver Ditson & Co., Boston, have 
published a revised edition of College Songs. It 
contains a superb collection of college songs com- 
piled by Henry Randall Waite. There are seven- 
ty-five spirited songs. Fully one-third of them 
new. The solos have accompaniment for piano. 
Price 50 cents. 


J. S. Oattvir & Co., 31 Rose street, 
New York, have published Don’t Marry, by Hil- 
dreth. It does not advise against marriage, but 
simply hints at the errors parties are liable to in 
making such an alliance. It is written in a racy 
style, and shows that the genius of selection is the 
rarest of faculties. 


D. Loraror & Co. have in press an- 
other of Madame Spyri’s charming stories, en- 
titled Uncle Titus, translated by Lucy Wheelock. 
These stories in brightness, simplicity of style, 
and genuine wholesomeness, are among the most 
delightful books for young people, and have be- 
come very popular in America. 


J. S. Oativiz & Co., 31 Rose street, 
New York, have published a humerous book en- 
titled Adventures of an Old Maid. Price, in 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. It has six illus- 
trations and a portrait. ‘Those who enjoy a hearty 
a prompted by wit and humor, will find this 
book of adventures very spicy reading. 


Henry Hour & Co., New York, have 
ready, in the ‘* Leisure Series, No. 1,” Ob- 
livion, an episode; by M. G. McClelland; sec- 
ond edition; price, 5) cents, in paper covers. 
The new binding is striking, and very attractive. 
Oblivion is a very charming American story, well 
drawn, and full of wise and witty passages. 


Nor IN THE Prospectus, by Parke 
Danforth, is a cheery, interesting summer story, 
with well-chosen, live characters, skillfully por- 
trayed, and an originality of treatment. The 
bright little book neither cloys with sentiment nor 
bores with long pages of uninteresting detail and 
conversation. ‘* Riverside Paper Series,’’ Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 





ARTHUR Hinves, Cooper Union, Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has issued a catalogue of 


educational books, which he offers at reductions. 
The utmost convenience of reference is secured in 
this catalogue by an alphabetical arrangement of 
titles, according to names of authors; and there is 
added at the end a classified index of subjects, 
enabling one to ascertain readily all the different 
authors of text-books on any given subject. 


Messrs. Cassett & Company, New 
York, will publish in a few days a new novel by 
Mrs. J. H. Walworth, entitled The New Man at 
Rossmere. Mrs. Walworth’s “ Bar Sinister’? and 
‘* Without Blemish ’’ were both received so kindly 
by the press and public that a new book from 
her pen is sure of success. It is considered to be 
far in advance of her former efforts, and doubt- 
less will be one of the most popular novels of the 
season. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have 
added to their admirable popular series, ‘‘ The 
Traveler's Series of Sketches of People and 
Places,’ Pictures and Legends from Normandy 
and Brittany, by Thomas and Katherine Mac- 
quoid ; and Whims and Oddities ; Pictures of Peo- 
ple and Places, by Thomas Hood. Price each, 
50 cents. This series of books are fully illustrated ; 
and the dozen volumes already published are really 
very excellent books by well-known authors. 


Joun Caurcu & Co., 74 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, O., are constantly publishing 
music by the best composers. Among the latest 
issues are ‘‘ Lullaby,’’ for piano, by Thomas R. 
Watts; ‘‘ Evening in the Valley,’’ nocturne, for 
piano, by August Elfiiker ; ‘* Show Me the Way,” 
a sacred solo and quartet, by M. L. McPhail; 
** Dear Little Fairy,’’ solo or duet and chorus, by 
W. E. Ragsdale and A. M. Pennock; “ Little 
Grace’s Polka,’’ for the piano or cabinet organ, 
by M. L. McPhail; and ‘‘ White Rose Buds,”’ 
a song, words by Josephine Freeman, and music 
by Karl Otto Heyer. 


Funk & Waenatis, 10 & 12 Dey 
street, New York City, have published, and Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston, have for sale, Death of Hew/fik 
Pasha ; a confession; 12mo, cloth; price, 60 cts, 
This is a story that claims to be based on fact. 
Whether imaginary or essentially truthful, the 
narrative, or ‘‘ Confession’’ as it is called, is 
highly interesting, not to say exciting. It will 
serve to recall the mystery and excitement caused 
some years since by the assassination of Hewfik 
Pasha, ex-prime minister of the Sultan. This 
claims to narrate the circumstances which led up 
to the murder, and to be the confession of the per- 
son who did the deed. 


The Children of Old Park’s Tavern is 
the title of a wholesome, entertaining story of the 
home life of a country family on the South Shore 
of Massachusetts fifty years ago. The author is 
Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. While the tale is 
full of adventure and excitement, the author en- 
deavors to lead the tender minds of her readers 
into the fields of literature. No child can read the 
book without being captivated with the fresh, im- 
pulsive girl, and the frank, straightforward boy 
who are the principal persons of the tale, and all 
the pleasant and unpleasant things which befall 
them. The book will be published in a few days 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Ginn & Company have ready Hlements 
of Analytic Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Phillips- 
Exeter Academy. It is an admirable book for 
beginners. The opening chapter shows with 
great clearness, by means of illustrations and 
examples, the connection between ‘‘a locus and 
its equation.’? The student often finds this diffi- 
eult to comprehend. Each chapter abounds in 
problems to be solved, requiring original thought 
for their mastery. The plan and arrangement of 
the treatise reflects great credit even upon so 
experienced an author as Prof. Wentworth. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons ex- 
pect to issue in a few days, simultaneous with its 
appearance in London, Gladstone’s great pamphlet 
entitled The Irish (Question. The announcement 
of this extraordinary publication has created the 
greatest sensation in London, where its political 
effect will be momen‘ous, and its interest and im- 
portance will be hardly less marked in this coun- 
try. The book is divided intotwo parts. Part I. 
is entitled The History of an Idea, and traces the 
development of the Home Rule idea in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own mind, defends his past course, and de- 
fines his present position. Part II. is entitled 
Lessons of the Election. Init Mr. Gladstone an- 
alyzes the election returns, and concludes that 
Ireland has only to wait with patience and hope. 
The price will be 10 cents, 


Hovuenton, Mirrium & Co., Boston, 
have added for the summer of 1886 thirteen num- 
bers to ‘‘ The Riverside Paper Series” ; price of 
each, 50 cents. These books are by the best 
authors, and tastfully bound. They include Burg- 
lars in Paradise, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; A 
Peefect Adonis, by Miriam Coles Harris; Stories 
and Romances, by Horace E. Scudder; A Summer 
in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney; The Man who was Guilty, by Flora 
Haines Loughead; The Guardian Angel, by 0. 
W. Holmes; The Cruise & the Alabama, by P. 
D. Haywood; Prudence Palfrey, by T. B. Al- 
drich ; Pilot Fortune, by M. C. L. Reeves and 
Emily Rand; Not in the Prospectus, by Parker 
Danforth ; Choy Susan, and Other Stories, by W. 
H. Bishop; Sam Lawson’s Fireside Stories, by 
H. B. Stowe; and A Chance Acquaintance, by 
W. D. Howells. 


Harrer & Brorners have also ready 
several new books, among which are Love and 





Inck ; the Story of a Summer’s Loitering on the 


Great South Bay. By R. B. Roosevelt, author of 
‘* Five Acres too Much.’’ 16mo, ornamented 
es Opp By Lucey C. Lill 

o's tunity. u - Lillie, author 
ae Nee ** Rolf House.” ete. I)lustrated. 
Square 16mo, ornamental cloth, $1.00 (Uniform 
with the volumes in ‘‘ Harper’s Young People 
Series.’’) 

The American Salmon Fisherman. By Henry 
P. Wells, author of ‘‘ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle.”’ 
With illustrations and map showing location of 
a Rivers. Pp. 166. 8vo, ornamental cloth, 

1,00. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., of Boston, an- 
noance for September, An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry. By Hiram 
Corson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the Cornell University. 
The work will include, with additions, the papers 
on *‘ The Idea of Personality,’’ as embodied in 
Browning’s Poetry,’’ and on ‘‘ Art as an Inter- 
mediate Agency of Personality,’’ which Prof. 
Corson read before the Browning Society in Lon- 
don, and which received high commendation from 
the poet. Several pages will be devoted to 
Brownings favorite art-form, the Dramatic Mon- 
ologue, and to the characteristics of his diction, 
especially those which sometimes occasion obscur- 
ity, if the reader is not familiar with them. 
In addition to the selections from his works, 
with explanatory notes, the editor will present 
exegeses of a number of poems, without the texts ; 
also a bibliography of Browning Criticism. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. announce, for Octo- 
ber, a book on Manual Training, by Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
than whom no man is better qualified to define 
and expound manual education. He was the 
founder of the first manual training school, strictly 
so-called, and he shares, with Prof. J. D. Runkle 
of Boston, the honor of first advocating practical 
methods of tool-instruction as an element in Amer- 
ican education. Professor Woodward's opportu- 
nities for testing methods and for observing results 
have been unequaled, and his words on this sub- 
ject are authoritative. His book will be exceedingly 
practical, his main object being to show just how 
a manual training school should be organized and 
conducted. He will give courses of study, pro- 
grams of daily exercises, and working drawings 
and descriptions of class exercises in wood and 
metal. The course of drawing of the St. Louis 
school, which has proved so eminently successful, 
will be quite fully given. The publishers have 
recognized the universal interest in manual train- 
ing and the general demand for exact information 
on the subject, and |they are confident that they 
will soon be prepared to meet this demand. Pro- 
fessor Woodward's breadth of training (at Har- 
vard, as a teacher of the classics, and later of the 
higher mathematics and applied mechanics) is 
shown in a faultless style, eeanchelioed by great 
force and simplicity. 


HARPER Brotuers, New York, have 
added to the ‘‘ Handy Series”’ the following en- 
tertaining books : 

Our Radicals, by Fred. Burnaby; 25 cts. 
A Playwright’s Daughter, by Mrs. A. Edwards; 25c. 
Bad to Beat, by Hawley Smart; 25 cts. 
Katharine Blythe, by atharine Lee; 25 cts. 
The Fall of Asgard, by Julian Corbett; 25 cts. 
The Open Air, by Richard Jefferies; 25 cts. 
A Daughter of the Gods, by Jane Stanley; 25 cts. 
Alton Locke, by Charles Kingsley; 25 cts. 
Effie Ogilvie, by Mrs. Oliphant; 25 cts. 
Cynic Fortune, by D. Christie Murray; 25 cts. 
er own Doing. by W. E. Norris: 25 cts. 
Pluck. by J. S. Winter; 25 cts. 
army Becta: by J. S. Winter; 25 cts. 
The Head Station, by Mrs. Campbell-Praed ; 25 cts. 
King Arthur, by the author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman; 25 cents. 
French and German Socialism, by Richard T, Ely 
h.D.; 25 ets. 


To the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library’’ they have 
added the following : 


Two Pinches of Snuff, by William Westall: 20 cts. 

The One Thing Needful, by Miss M. E, Braddon; 20c. 

The Chileotes, by Leslie Keith; 20 cts. 

Keep my Secret, by G. M. Robins; 20 cts. 

Like Lucifer (a novel), by Denzil Vane; 20 cts. 

Pomegranate Seed, by the author of “‘ The Two Miss 
Flemings”’ ; 20 cts. 

War and Peace,” by Count Léon Tolstoi; Pt. 3, 25c. 

A Faire Damzeil, by Esme Stuart; 25 cts. 

Buried Diamonds, by Sarah Tytler; 20 cts. 

The Heir of the Ages, by James Payn; illus.; 25 cts. 

The Crack of Doom, by William Minto; 20 ets. 

In the Old Palazzo, by Gertrue Forde, 25 cts. 

Marjorie, by Katharine 8S. Mar quoid; 20 cts. 

Killed in the Open, by Mrs. Edward Kednard; 20c. 

The Russian Storm-Cloud, by Stepniak ; 20 cts. 

A Stern Chase, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey; 20 cts. 

England’s Supremacy, by J. S. Jeons; 20 cts. 


—_——-— — 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Adventures of an Old Maid; by Aunt Ruth (Belle 
C. Greene) ; price paper, 25 cents. New York: J. 8. 
vie 0. 





Joyages and Travels of Marco Polo; price, 10 cts. 
——Who Took It ? and Other Complete Stories; by 
remem, Mahe we nigh price, 15.cents.——Snowed Up, and 
Other Complete Stories ; oy Leading Writers; price, 
15 cents. ——The Phantom City, a Voleanie Rowance ; 
by William Westall. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Short Studies in English; Illustrated. New York: 
A. Si Barnes & Co. 

Oblivion, an Episode ; by M. G. McClelland ; sec- 
ond edition ; price, 50 cents. New York: Henry 
Hohe Na tional Juni 

¢ Nation. unior Speaker ; edited and com- 
= by Oliver E. Branch, M,A.—tThe National 

rimary Epeokes edited and compiled by Oliver E. 
Branch, M.A. New York: Baker & Taylor. 

The One Thing Needful, a novel; by Miss M. E. 
price, 20 cents. New York: Harper & brothers, 

Normal Tnography : ¥/ W. H. Barlow ; price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Lectures in the Training Schools for Kindergart- 
ners; by Elizabeth P. Peabody; price, $1.00. Bos- 
ye i ‘taited b ‘Osear Fay Ad 

ugust; y Oscar Fay Adams; price, 75 cts. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. A 7? 








German Prefixes and Suffixes; by William Cook; 
price, 6 cents, Boston; Ginn & Co, . ; 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. SYLVIA. 


St. Sylvia’s peacefal shrine, where rustling trees 
at even 
Breathe worship in their rhythm soft and low; 
While, through the open door, I see the starry 
Heaven, 
And hear the grand old ocean ebb and flow. 


The birds’ soft evening lay is with the organ 
blending, 
The pine and fir tree fill the air with balm, 
Mingling with incense pure, in fragrant clouds 
ascending, y 
‘To Heaven’s gates, like some sweet angel psalm. 


The moonlight floods the place, its silvery splendor 
shining 
On priest and people, bowed in worship there ; 
And to the pictured walls, martyr and saint en- 
shrining, 
It lends a heavenly radiance, bright and fair. 


0 worship pure and sweet, while gently day is 


dying 
Amid these leafy forests, old and dim; 
When ocean, sky, and bird with heart of man are 
vying 
In offering up to God their vesper hymn. 
EmiLy G. WETHERBEE, 


Bar Harbor, 1886. in Boston Journal. 


ANNUAL LETTER FROM NEW 
MEXICO. 


A year ago I wrote you something of the condi- 
tion of school work in New Mexico. Having 
received excerpts from the Auditor’s Report for 
another year, I now pen you my annual line 
thereon. 

A year more of life among them has rather 
lowered than elevated the schools, in my estima- 
tion. I was at the house of a public school 


teacher one afternoon, and about three o’clock he 
said to a boy, ‘* Go round to the school-room and 
see if there is anybody there yet.”’ In a minute 
the boy returned, saying there was nobody there. 

In another town two teachers were employed, 
and the people of the town told me that the old 
man could not write. From that same town 
came a ten or twelve-year-old girl, who seems 
very bright, but who cannot read half way 
through the first reader, after attending all winter. 

People, generally, say the teachers care for the 
money alone; yet the people seem to think it is 
none of their business, anyway. ‘The teaching is 
in Spanish, with rare exceptions. The select and 
the missionary schools are usually pretty good, 
but, while they are larger than the public schools, 
they are usually quite small. It’s no wonder that 
New Mexico can’t get into the Union. She don’t 
deserve to, yet. 

THE AUDITOR SAYS: 


“Some of the reports are very incomplete, fail- 
ing to state the number of children of school age, 
the number enrolled, and the expenditure for 
school purposes. No report has been received 
from Grant County, although a letter was written 
and forwarded from this office to the county super- 
intendent to send said report. 

‘* The public schools of the Territory of New 
Mexico are in a very satisfactory and prosperous 
condition, but there are many points in which 
improvements might be made. [Would there not 
be satisfaction with none? Where is the pros- 
perity, or what is it ?] 

** I take occasion to repeat from my last year’s 
report that the school law is not yet thoroughly 
understood nor uniformly executed. In the 
counties of Bernalillo and San Miguel, the ser- 
vices, expenses, stationery, etc., of the county 
school superintendents, clerk, and treasurer, are 
paid out of the school fund, while in the other coun- 
ties it is paid out of the county funds. I can only 
continue to indite a thoughtful consideration of it. 

“The rate of taxation for school purposes 
under the present law is not to exceed three mills 
on the dollar. This will bring the present year 
about $125,000; and, besides, $1 poll-tax inst 
every able-bodied male inhabitant of this Terri- 
tory over the age of twenty-one years, which 
amounts to about $20,000. With the income of 


such taxes promptly collected and properly ex- prayer by Bishop Coxe the usual addresses of 


pended, we should be able to have good schools 
and give to all our children a good education. 

** The principal trouble with our schools is non- 
attendance, Employ better teachers, 
so then we shall have fewer cases of tardi- 
ness, and the number of absentees will be very 
much diminished.”’ 

SOME OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A. G. Lane, Lincoln, says: . ** District 


No. 20 draws public funds for 85 children, has 8|the usual addresses of the. vice-presidents of the 
enrolled in, school, with an average daily attend-| sections. These were principally reviews of the ad- 


ance of 3, It pays its teachers $65 per month, 
more than $21 for each child, This is the strong- 
est argument . . 
. Out of 1,613 children, only 630 are 
enrolled in public schools, . . . average 
attendance . . . 378. More than 1,000 
children are growing up im ignorance. . . .” 

Thelaw . . . should providea territorial 
Superintendent of education, with a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. 

. - That education goes begging for 
want of competent men to serve as directors. 
lo heal this difficulty have the law provide for 
female suffrage in school affairs, and to hold 
office in public schools, then New Mexico will 
ave an educational system which in five years 


. for compulsory attendance. | addresses of the retiring president, Prof. H. A. 


her incompetent for self-government on the ground 
of her ignorance and want of 
— Lg meng 

- H. Bumann, of Colfax, says: ‘‘ District No. 

11 has 64 children, only about 10 are in attend- 
ance, and the same unfavorable state exists in 
+ » « Many districts.” - 

G. M. Shaw, Socorro, says: ‘ A compulsory 
school law is needed to reach those children who 
are hired out, . . . mostly as sheep herders.’’ 

J. E. Thompson, M.D., Sierra, says: ‘‘Ennu- 
meration should be made under oath. 
The names of parents or guardians should be given 
to prevent fraudulent returns.” [Various others 
refer to this as if it was a general and erying evil. } 

Mr. Burke speaks of 30 children who were 
enabled to attend school by a gift of books from 
Mr. Holden of the Apelettha. 

_ But there are many schools other than the pub- 
lie schools, and they are usually much better and 
have longer terms per year besides. 

The tabular exhibits of the Auditor are full of 
blank spaces, as heretofore. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Exhibit ‘‘ A’ is about one-tenth filled. Grant 
County has no report; Valencia shows 2,692 
children of school age, 919 enrolled, $3,859.09 
paid to teachers. Colfax says she has 24 schools, 
enrolled 1,613 pupils ; apportioned $3,325 in June, 
and $9,541 in December; has twelve organized 
districts and four partly organized,—and stops ; yet 
that is the home of Stephen W. Dorsey. 

Rio Arriba County reports 1,122 children in 
school, at a total cost of $2,593.95, in thirty organ- 
ized and two partly organized districts,—and closes 
her report. 

San Miguel has by far the fullest report, and 
yet there are fifteen items unreported that have 
been mentioned by some other superintendent. 

Lincoln fills fourteen blanks, leaves twenty-one 
vacant, and ranks next to San Miguel in com- 
pleteness. 

Of school-houses, eighteen are reported this 
year against four last year, but these four are not 
now mentioned. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Exhibit ‘‘ B” is better, although nearly half 
the counties fail to report any private schools. 
San Miguel makes a complete report in this 
exhibit. 

In seven counties 45 private schools are reported, 
In six of these the enrollment is put at 1,838. If 
the other half of the territory is as well supplied, 
it gives 90 schools with 3,500 pupils in the whole 
territory. And when it is remembered that these 
are mainly mission schools, it will be readily seen 
what a powerful factor Christian churches are in 
the uplifting of New Mexico. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS 


were omitted last year by me, as well as by the 
Auditor. The Congregationalists at Santa Fé, 
and the Presbyterians at Albuquerque, have each 
a boarding-school for both girls and boys, by con- 
tract with the United States. Albuquerque had, 
at one time, 150 or 200 pupils, but has probably 
fewer now. Santa Fé had 45 early in March. 
** Ramona School,’’ for girls, will take the present 
Jocation ; and the boys will have new quarters. 
$14,113.09 have been raised for this school, of 
which the United States supplied $4,641.90. I 
believe $25,000 was appropriated for new build- 
ings by Congress. 

The United States has its own day schools at 
Acoma and San Felipe. It has contracts at $750 
per capita per quarter, with the Romanists and 
with the Presbyterians, for eight schools; with the 
former at Isleta, Santa Domingo, San Juan, and 
Taos; and the latter at Isleta, Loguna, Jenez, and 
Zufii. The Romanists have (or are to have) a 
boarding-school for Indian girls at Bernalillo, and 
a contract with the government. 

Such is the educational outlook of 125,000 square 

miles of the United States. ‘‘ Adelante,’’ move on! 
“T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL. 

Chamita, Rio Arriba Co., N. M., 1886. 





——— ——————— 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


This, the most important body of scientific men 
in the country, met in Buffalo on August 18th, 
and adjourned on the 24th. After an opening 


welcome were made by the mayor of the city, Hon. 
Philip Becker, and Hon. 8. S. Rogers, of the 
local committee ; to which the president, Prof. E. 
S. Morse, of Salem, responded with well chosen 
words, thanking them for opening their homes and 
welcoming the body to the city for the third time. 
The afternoon of Wednesday was occupied by 


vancement of their special sciences for the year, 
and presented little of general interest. But the 


Newton, of New Haven, in the evening, upon 
‘* Meteors and Meteoroids,”’ was more popular in 
its character and full of general interest. After 
stating the numerous hypotheses which have been 
held, most of which appear ridiculous in the light 
of present knowledge, Prof. Newton summed up 
present views in seven propositions: 1. The lumi- 
nous meteor tracks are inthe upper part of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 2. The velocities of the me- 
teors in the air are comparable with that of the 
earth in its orbit about the sun. 3. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of these velocities that the me- 
teors move about the sun and not about the earth 





will qualify her for the sisterhood of States, and 
Congressional committees will no longer report 





-jand November 27th. 


the dates April 20th, August 10th, November 14th, 
; 5. The ordinary shooting- 
stars in their appearance and phenomena do not 
differ essentially from the individuals in star- 
showers. 6. The meteorites of different falls dif- 
fer from one another in their chemical composi- 
tion, in their mineral forms, and in their tenacity. 
7. The most delicate researches have failed to de- 
tect any trace of organic life in meteorites. 

After showing how very small is the influence 
which these minute masses exert upon the other 
bodies of the solar system, the speaker proceeded 
to the question of their origin. The very laws of 
gravitation which determine their orbital motion 
preclude their separation from any other body in 
the solar system, for then they would revolve 
around that body. They revolve around the sun, 
but are too dense to come from it. The only re- 
maining hypothesis is that they are immediate 
condensations from the nebulous matter which 
formed the solar system. This agrees with all the 
facts, as far as known. 

Thursday, Friday, and Monday were mainly 
given to reading papers in the several sections. 
These were of a technical character, interesting 
only to specialists. 

Prof. Mendenhall’s paper, upon ‘‘ Character- 
istic Curves of Composition,’’ was an exception. 
This attempted to apply the methods of physics to 
the study of an author. Comparing the language 
used by any author, by counting the words of a 
given length, and the frequency of repetition, a 
curve is formed that in its shape is characteristic 
of the author, while its size depends upon his sub- 
ject. So if the method is applied to a work by an 
unknown author, and the curve of composition 
formed, the authorship will at once become re- 
vealed, provided the curves of the author have 
been determined. 

The subject of most general interest came be- 
fore Section E, Geology; viz., the rapidity of the 
formation of the Niagara gorge, and the manner 
in which it has been formed. 

Dr. Pohlman, of Buffalo, read a paper on Fri- 
day, giving many of the facts pertaining to the 
river,—some of them little known. He claimed 
that a part of the work was done in the pre-glacial 
age by a river now represented by the Tona- 
wanda creek. This slowly eroded a bed with slop- 
ing sides, mining from St. David on Lake Ontario 
back to the present whirlpool, and then somewhat 
further along the present gorge. Then the ice 
pressed forward and filled this with débris. At 
the close of the lake period which followed the re- 
treating ice, the present river began its work, cut- 
ting away the deposits below the whirlpool, and 
then falling back into its own channel. 

Dr. Pohlman’s paper was followed by a careful 
examination of the gorge by the geologists, on 
Saturday, and then the subject was further dis- 
eussed on Monday. ‘The principal conclusions of 
Dr. Pohlman were accepted, and the matter of 
time fully considered. Recent re-surveys have 
shown that the Horseshoe Fall is receding much 
more rapidly than is generally suposed,—at least 
as fastas two feet a year. Applying this rate to 
the whole gorge, only about 7,000 years would be 
required to cut the strata away for the whole 
distance. 

Prof. Claypole, of Akron, Ohio, very pleasantly 
pointed out the very slight difference in elevation 
between the highest land directly west of Chicago, 
and Black Rock, where the water of Lake Erie 
drains to the east. Only a change of about twenty 
feet would be required to send the water of the 
lakes west to the Mississippi in place of along the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence. This may have been 
somewhat modified by the changes of level which 
have taken place along the east, but it shows how 
nicely balanced is the present geological condition, 
and how very little would be required to change 
the face of the country completely. 

The publie lecture of Friday evening, by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston, upon ‘‘ ‘The Rela- 
tive Strength and Weakness of Nations,’’ was in 
his best strain, and a full abstract is given in an- 
other column. 

The citizens of Buftalo generously provided for 
social cultivation by numerous receptions and ex- 
éursions. The most notable of these were a gen- 
eral reception on Wednesday evening, after the 
president’s address, by Dr. and Mrs. Wright; a 
lawn party on Friday, by Mrs. Rumsey; and a 
choice between an excursion to the Falls, and one 
to Lake Chautauqua, on Saturday. These enabled 
the strangers to make many acquaintances, and 
to compare private work. 





ASrupy IN PRONUNCIATION.—The following 
composition of words in common use will afford 
sare 4 entertainment if read aloud by several, as a 
test of ability to read it correctly. Hardly one in 
a hundred can get through it successfully without 
previous study : 

Comely Diana had a voice like a calliope; yet, 
although it was not enervated by laryngitis, she 
was not a virago. She wore a stomacher set with 
jewels, that gave an interesting idea of her father’s 
finances. There was no squalor in their vicimage. 
She sought to inveigle her charity coadjutor into a 


sent him her nainiature, a jessamine flower and an 


out digression, along Pall Mall. 


lections had been discovered, He was cremated.— 





as the controlling body. 4, There are four comets 
related to four periodic star-showers that come on 


A SCENIC AND HISTORIC VIEW 
OF LAKE GEORGE. 





BY F. H. KASSON, 
Editor of The Golden Rule. 





In northern New York, shut in by primeval 
forests and ‘* heaven-kissing”’ hills, lies a pathway 
of silvery water winding in and out among the 
mountains, and known to the outside world as 
Lake George. One who goes by rail from Sara- 
togo to visit this famous lake will pass through a 
beautiful and greatly diversified country, till finally 
the narrow southern end of Lake Champlain 
comes into view. He will pass along beside it till 
he almost reaches the steep hill on the front side 


of which lie the ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, built 
in 1755. Then his course will turn off and wind, 
by a very steep e, up through the hills to the 
head of Lake » distant about three wiles 
from Lake Champlain. 

Ticonderoga does not look very formidable now. 
Probably it presented quite a different appearance 
that morning, more than a century ago (May 10, 
1775), when Col. Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain boys climed its rugged heights and cap- 
tured its astonished English commander and his 
garrison. Very calmly the deep, clear waters of 
the lake stretch out before it. One sees no sign of 
war's alarm; not even when our train has 
climbed slowly up the side of Mount Defiance till 
we see how easy it was for General Burgoyne, in 
1777, with his army of 7,500 men, to drive out our 
garrison by a plunging fire from the top of this 
hill, 1,300 feet above and a mile and a quarter 
distant from Fort Ticonderoga. The fort is 61 
miles from Saratoga and 267 from Boston. The 
township in which Fort Ticonderoga lies, which 
stretches across to Lake George, is seven miles 
square and has a population of 5,000. Here are 
cotton, woolen, paper, and pulp mills; also exten- 
sive graphite works. 

Lake George isa beautiful sheet of water. But 
its beauty is due not so much to the breadth, 
depth, or color of its waters, as to the grand hills 
which encircle it. The lake is 31 miles north of 
Saratoga, and is then 36 miles long. It is 247 
feet above Lake Champlain, and 346 feet above 
tide water. The depth of Lake George is any- 
where from 50 to 360 feet. ‘There are 220 islands 
in the lake, some of which are very small, while 
others are of many acres in extent and densely 
wooded. They are beantiful when seen from the 
deck of a steamer, a little way off. The water is 
clear, but by no means as clear or deep as many of 
the lakes of Wisconsin or Michigan. But where 
will one find such steep cliffs and precipitous 
mountains shelving down to a lake ! 

There is Black Mountain,—most appropriately 
named,—which reaches the greatest height, 2,330 
feet. On the top of one high cliff overlooking the 
lake, Joseph Cook has a summer observatory and 
study. It must be a delightful spot in which to 
hold communion with nature and with her God. 
Fire has played terrible havoc on these mountain 
sides, as the Rasvea. blackened trunks of trees, all 
the way to their summits, sadly testifies. It must 
have been a grand and awful sight to watch the 
columns of fire sweeping up these heights and con- 
quering the mighty pines as they went upward. 
The lake is not wide; most of the way, perhaps, 
from one to four miles. In many places, and 
for very long distances, as we look along either 
shdtre, the rocks are so precipitous, or the woods 
and underbrush so dense, that there is no place 
for, or sign of, human habitation. Anon we come 
to delightful sites, occupied by tasteful cottages, 
owned by Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
people. The finest of these summer residences 
(searcely any are occupied save in summer) are on 
some of the islands. One of these is a mile long, 
and is named Long Island. The residents find 
good fishing on the lake. The game fish are lake 
trout and black bass. The Adirondacks are but 
a little way in back. 

As we sail along in our fine steamer,—the Heri- 
con, which is 52x196 feet, 643 tons, built in 1876, 
and can make twenty miles an hour,—the views 
are constantly changing, unique, and picturesque. 
The people here would have a most lonely time 
were it not for the daily visits of the boats, bring- 
ing supplies and news of the outside world. We 
are constantly crossing and recrossing the lake, 
stopping to leave or take on all kinds of people 
aa all sorts of merchandise. The lake, too, 
bends and twists so that we can see but a few 
miles forward or backward at any time. 

Earth and sky seem more beautiful than usual 
as one sails by, and it is hard to believe that awful 
scenes of blood have defaced these calm waters, 
or that any storm will come to ruffle them. But 
history bears witness to the former, and living 
men and the topography of the country to the 
latter. 

The first that white men knew of this lake was 
made known to them by Samuel de Champlain, in 
1600, the same year that Hendrick Hudson sailed 
up his beautiful Hudson river. Little is known 


hymeneal association without tedious delay. She|of Lake George, after that, till the French and 


Indian war. As one nears the southern end of 


invitation to a dinner of anchovies. He was a co-| the lake he sees a magnificent hotel, four and six 
ach rama in the church. He had a cadaverlike| stories high, which has a lake-frontage of 334 
complexion, and in a joust he had been houghed. feet. On this site, 131 years ago, stood Fort 
Taking some almonds as a bridal gift, he mounted | William Henry. The forests hereabouts were 
a dromedary with the epizootic, and hastened, with- full of Indians,—the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
The guests were | dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas,—to whom this part 
sitting on a divan, with no prescience of evil. The|of the country belonged. The fort was held by 
dioscesan was waiting, having finished an absolu-|the English, but the French had well nigh com- 
tory service; when suddenly, above the clangor of | plete control of the Indians. On Sept. 8, 1755, 
the wedding bells, was heard a maniacal shriek. Gen. Johnson, ‘ 
The groom had pierced his carotid arteries with a English troops and 200 Indians, was attacked by 
carbine on hearing that a deficit in his church col-| a force of 800 French and 600 Indians. 


who held command of 1,000 


The French were successful. In this battle, 





Boston Transcript, 


which was fought some distance from the fort, 
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and in which the English were taken somewhat by 

rise, the losses were : French killed and 
wounded, 400; English, 300. Among the latter 
were the brave Colonel Ephraim Williams and the 
Indian warrier King Hendrick. 

A little less than two years later, Aug. 9, 1767, 
Fort William Henry surrendered to Montcalm. 
Although he knew how bloodthirsty his Indian 
allies were, he sent the whole garrison, of over 
fifteen hundred men, women, and children, back 
through the wilderness toward Canada, under an 
escort of only 300 French troops. The Indians 
hung on their rear and began to taste blood. As 
darkness came on the bloodthirsty wretches could 
not be restrained. The prisoners were unarmed. 





It soon became a panic and a scene of awful butch- 
ery. About fifteen hundred men, women, and 
children were murdered, What pen could picture 
its horror ! 

Two weeks earlier, July 26, 1757, another awful 
carnage took place some miles up the lake, at the 
Harbor Islands. The English, nearly five hun- 
dred strong, had been warned of their danger; 
but they rashly pushed on down the lake till they 
reached these islands, when the Indians swarmed 
out from their places of concealment and killed or 
took prisoners nearly every one. And horrible as 
it seems to relate, some of the prisoners were 
killed and cooked and eaten by these dusky can- 
nibalistic fiends. Let us rejoice that such awful 

ies are unknown to our time. 

The 220 islands of Lake George, of course, are 
not all named, but some have very suggestive 
titles. Thus we have Tea, Diamond, Shelving 
Rock, West Point, Plum Point, Canoe, Elizabeth, | 
Pilot Mt., Dome Island (highest of all, a lovely, 
bit of green), Green Island (a delightful retreat, 
on which is the ore House, where some Phil- 
adelphia millionaires make their summer home), 
Hen and Chickens, Flora, Crown, Clay, luse, 
Turtle, Phantom, Gem, Burnt, and ‘ Three 
Sirens.’”’ Then there is Deer’s Leap Mountain, 
also Elephant and Sugarloaf, Sabbath Day Point, 
Hog’s Back, Seotech Bonnet, Anthony’s Nose, 
Roger’s Slide, and others equally euphonious. 

We advise every brain-worker to visit Lake 
George, some time, and your eyes will feast on the 
glorious prospect and your pulses be quick- 
ened by the crystal air. The day you spend on 
Lake George will be a ‘‘ Red Letter ’’ day in your 
calendar. Its memory will be very pleasant. 








HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS IN HUNGARY. — At 
an educational Conference, recently held in Buda- 
Pesth, under the presidency of M. Trefort, the 
Minister of Public Education, the following regu- 


lations were established : Every middle class school 
is to have a medical officer, who will receive an 
annual salary of 200 florins in schools where a 





complete course of instruction is given, and 100 
florins in other sehools. He must examine all 
pupils at the commencement of each scholastic 
year, and keep a constant watch over their health, 
and must give special attention to the prevention 
or eradication of infectious diseases. He will also 
give advice during gymnastic exercises. He will 
also keep a watch over the instruction in general ; 
and, if he observes any deleterious influence in 
operation, with regard either to the whole school 
or to individual pupils, he will bring the same 
under the notice of the director of the school. In 
the complete schools he will give instruction in 
hygiene, for two hours each week, to those pupils 
of the higher classes who may desire to receive it, 
the subject being treated in an easy and popular 
manner.— Annals of Hygiene. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 





ARKANSAS.—Governor Hughes’s declaration 
in his speech in the Democratic State convention, 
that ‘‘ we are doing more for free-sehool education 
in proportion to our taxable values than any State 
in the Union,’”’ is borne out by official figures. 
The only limit to progress in this regard is fixed 
by financial possibility. Popular education is a 
pet measure with the people, and there is no rate 
of taxation for that purpose. consistent with abil- 
ity to pay, they will not cheerfully support. 





State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 
CoLorapo.—Ft. Collins is to build a $20,000 
school-house. Yuma will build a $2,000 building 
for school purposes, a goodly sum fur a rural 
vill 


Rufus Clark, Esq., of Denver, has donated 
$5,000 for the establishment of the ‘* Clark 
Training School,’’ to be under the control of the 
United Brethren Church in foreign mission fields. 

Three regents of the State University are to be 
elected this fall. 

The Greeley building has been altered and re- 
paired. An additional class-room for the high 
school has been provided. The portrait of N. C. 
Meeker has been placed in the high-school room 
as a companion piece to that of Horace Greeley, 
which was recently donated to the city authori- 
ties and by them placed in the care of the city 
schools. Mr. Meeker was the originator of the 
Greeley colony scheme, the ‘‘ N. C. M.,’’ whose 
letters te the New York Tribune, a quarter of a 
century ago attracted so much attention and in- 
terest on the part of the readers of that journal. 
He was an Indian agent and, it will be remem- 
bered, was cruelly murdered by these appreciative 
wards of the nation. 

S. T. Hamilton is the new principal at Love- 
land. The other teachers are, Mrs. Louis Guibar, 
Mrs. J. R. Curtis, and Miss Mona Waite. 

Julesburg will establish a graded school with 
Professor Bybee as principal. 





INDIANA. — Prof. H. A. Gobin, of DePauw 
University, has been elected president of Baker 
University, Kansas. He will take charge there 
Jan. 1, and will probably retain his chair at De- 
Pauw until that time. ‘This is the second college 
president furnished by the DePauw faculty to 
Kansas this year. 

Prof. C. W. Pearson, formerly of Earlham 
College, has accepted the superintendency of the 
Peabody (Kansas) schools. 

Dr. E. Test, for the past two years of the Rich- 
mond normal school, will take charge of the Plain- 
field Academy this fall. 

Wabash College offers a scholarship to the best 
boy graduate of any and all of the high schools of 
the State. 

Misses Adams and Fielding of the Warsaw high 
school are spending their vacation in New England. 

Prof. Jos. Carhart, of DePauw, will take Dr. 
Earp’s vacant chair as professor of English. 

Prof. A. R. Benton, of Butler University, has 
been chosen to succeed Pres. H. W. Everest. He 
held this position some years ago, and resigned it 
to accept the chancellorship of the Nebraska State 
University. 

Supt. E. H. Butler, of Winchester, has been 
elected the successor of Supt. James Baldwin, at 
Rushville, who resigned in order to take charge of 
the Greencastle schools. 

Supt. A. M. Sweeney, of DuBois Co., was 
chosen, at the late Democratic State Convention, as 


The Republicans will hold their State Conven- 
tion next week. The following are candidates for 
the State superintendency : Supt. Mather of War- 
saw, Ex-Supt. Olcott of Greencastle, County es 
La Follette of Boone, Professor Butler of Butler 
University, and Prof. E. E. Smith, recently of 
Purdue. 

State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—Obituary.—We deeply regret to an- 
nounce the death of F. R. Feitshans, Ph. D., 
Supt. of Schools of Springfield, Lllinois. His 
presence at Topeka at the head of a large com- 
mittee of the citizens of Springfield to invite the 
National Educational Association to meet there in 
1887 gave him a marked prominence among the 
leading men of his State. He was an able, ener- 
getic superintendent of schools, and a faithful, 
loyal friend of education in all its departments. 
His death occurred at Denver, Col., Aug. 24, of 
typhoid fever. He was on his way home from 
California, whither he went from Topeka. His 
loss is a heavy blow to Springfield; and his teach- 
ers will mourn for him as for a brother. 





IowA.—Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, principal of the 
Iowa State Normal School since its o ization 
in 1875, tendered his resignation at the annual 
meeting of the board of trusteesin June. It was 
accepted, and H. H. Seerley, Supt. of Oskaloosa 

ublic schools, was elected as his successor. 

hese men are both educators of the first order. 
Their lives have been spent in the school-room. 
While it was with sorrow we learned of Professor 
Gilchrist’s withdrawal from the normal (for he is 
a strong man well armed), it is with pride we an- 
nounce the selection of Mr. Seerley, who is an 
Iowa man, well worthy his new position. 

State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 


Kansas—Prof. A. T. Burnell, i Ry of 
the Normal Academy of Steilacoom, , 


has been elected principal of southern Kansas B 


Academy for three years, at $1,200 per year. 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—During the past year Albion Col- 
lege has had 67 regular students, 16 of whom 
belong to the graduating class. Including the 
members of the preparatory (155), the academic 
(38), and the art departments, the total enroll- 
ment of the college is 365. 

Albert Williams, Jr., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Michigan School of Wises, and arrange- 
ments will be made to open the school at Hough- 
ton next fall. 

The Rev. Dr. Thos. D. Goodspeed, of Chicago, 
has been elected to the presidency of Kalamazoo 
College. 
condition, owing to scarcity of means and limited 


patronage. During the current year 29 regular 
Including the pre- 


students have been enrolled. 
paratory department, and students pursuing select 
studies, the total enrollment is 144. 


The attendance in the normal department of 


the State Normal School during the year has been 


628, an increase of 10 over the enrollment of any 


previous year. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


MINNESOTA.—Supt. L. C. Lord makes an ex- 


cellent report to the Normal Board upon the con- 
dition of the St. Cloud Normal School. 





the nominee of the party for State Superintendent. 


vided for the model and normal departments. 


The institution is not in very prosperous 


He com- 
mends the management and general spirit of the 
school, and advises that the preparatory depart- 
ment be abolished, and that more room be pro- 


Carleton College teachers are widely scattered 
this summer. The preceptress,—Miss Evans,— 
and the matron,—Miss Lincoln,—have visitited 
Yellowstone Park, and the former is now in New 
York; Miss Richardson in New England; Miss 
Byrd in Kansas; Miss Hunt in Wisconsin; Miss 
Sporman in Iowa; and Dr. Sperry in Ohio. 
os Dickinson and Tupper have resigned, and 
their places as teachers of music are to be filled by 
Mr. H. H. Hunt, who was last year instructor in 
the Institute for the Blind, Jamesville, Wis., and 
Miss Grace P. Durfee, of Marion, O. 

The meeting of the High School Council was 
held at St. Paul, Aug. 25 and 26. It was well 
attended, and much good accomplished. 

Professor Bradley of the Albany (N. Y.) high 
school has accepted the superintendency of the 
Minneapolis public schools at a salary of $4,000 a 
year. Professor Bradley has a large experience 
as an educator. He is cordially welcomed to our 
noble State. . 

Most of the graded schools of-the State will 
open Sept. 6. 

The high-school building at Red Wing will be 
completed Dec, 15. 

Professor Weld of Zumbrota is engaged in the 
newspaper business at Red Wing during his 
vacation. 

Prof. L. B. Avery, of Iowa, has been elected 
principal of the Marshall schools at a salary of 
$1,200 a year. His newly-married wife will assist 
him in the schools, 

Missourt.—W. D. Gibson, an Ohio teacher of 
long experience, has been elected superintendent 
of the Whitewater schools. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 


Outo.— D. MeVey, who has already served 
twelve years as principal of schools at Beallsville, 
Monroe Co., has been elected for another year. 

J. E. Stubbs, Supt. of Schools at Ashland has 
accepted the presidency of Baldwin University, at 
erea. 

Aaron Grady, who has served eight yoars as 
principal of the Wheelsburg School, has been 
elected for another year. 

W. D. Lash has been reélected superintendent 
of the Zanesville schools, at a salary of $2,000, an 
increase of $200. 

F. P. Shumaker, of Galion, bas been elected 
superintendent of the Mt. Union public schools for 
the coming year. 

Changes in the Ohio statutes made by the last 
General Assembly : 

SECTION 3987.—Authorizing boards of education to 
py or lease rights of way to schoolhouse sites. 

o take effect from and after its passage. 

Sects. 4072 and 4075.—Setting apart ail examina- 
ton ifees for the support of teachers’ institutes, and 
ovpriding for the payment of examiners’ traveling 
expenses out of the county treasury. Vo take effect 


a. 1, 1886. 

ECTS. 4672 and 4673.—Authorizing boards of edu- 
cation to petition township trustees to lay out town- 
ship roads to schoolhouses. Its effect from and 
after passage. 





TExAs.—J. N. Gallagher has been reélected 
superintendent of the Waco public schools, at a 
salary of $1,500. 


Prin. W. I. Witter, for the past two years at 
Warsaw, has resigned his position to accept a more 
lucrative one at Menomenee, Mich. 

Mr. J. B. Gibson succeeds Mr. W. J. Pollock 
as principal of schools at Whitewater. 

Mr. C. F. Niles succeeds Prin. N. C. Twining 
at Monroe. 








Prin. Dwight Kinney, for a number of years 








AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 








NEW YORE. 


Studies in Greek and Roman History; 


Studies im General History, from 1000 
B.C. to 476 A.D. 
266 pages, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. 

At the request of several teachers in leading city 
high schools, we shall bind separately that portion 
of Sheldon’s “Studies in General History” which re- 
late to Greece and Rome, including the small amount 
of prefatory Ancient History. his manual will 
meet the needs of students preparing for college, of 
schools in which Ancient History takes the place of 
General History, and of students who have used an 
ordinary manual, and wish to make a spirited and 
helpful review. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of introduction price. 

Send for our Special Circular on the HISTORY, 
and see what leading teachers say of it. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, anp CHICAGO. 





Mrs. S. H. HAYES’ 
Home and Day School, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston, 
Reopens September 30, 1886. 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE, 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 
Cireulars on application. 


Teachers of High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 








KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (9th year) reopens Oct. 1. The Kindergarten 
and advanced classes reopen Sept 29. 


Address Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, 
1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
, trained and skilled teachers in the departments of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten. Constant accession of new mem- 
bers for every department of instruction. 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








TEXT- BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Shepard’s Chemistry. 


Though issued so recently, and in the middle of a 


term, this book has already been adopted. SOLELY ON | years of age a few clear, well-selected facts, that may 
ITS MERITS, in sixty-five Colleges and High Schools. | serve as a key to the knowledge of the earth. The 
Its distinctive features are: Experimental and i0-| number of facts dealt with is far less than is usually 
the union of descriptive and) iven in such books, but pains are taken in their 
qualitative chemistry, thus allowing these kindred | presentation to make them open the way to the broad- 


ductive methods : 


branches to supplement and illustrate each other; a 


practical course of laboratory work, illustrating the | 
general principles of the science and their applica 
tion; a fair presentation of chemical theories; a con- | 
ciseness confining the work to the required limite 
and full and explicit directions for successfully an 
economically equipping the laboratory, and preparipg 
the needed reagents and solutions. 

Our Special panne | Circular (sent gratis) will 
sbow with what unusual favor this book has been re- 
ceived by leading teachers of the subject. 


Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of the intro- | the book. 


duction price (31.12). 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Shaler’s Geology. icy. 


Intended to give the student of from ten to fifteen 


est veins that the science affords. The effort is made 
to illustrate the principles of geology by reference to 
28 many facts of familiar experience as possible. 

The Teachers’ Edition contaiss general directions 
for the guidance of teachers in their work in giving 
lessons on natural history. 

Heartily commended by scientists, school superin- 
tendents, and others. Send for special circular on 





Sample copy sent for introduction price ($1.00). 


Send for our Complete Catal 


Sheldon’s General History. 


The Seminary method of studying history has hith- 
erto been available only to special students workin 
in colleges with access to great libraries. This boo 
has been prepared in order that the general student 
may share in the advantages of this best approved 
mode of instruction. It is a collection of historical 
material, interspersed with problems whose answers 
the student must work out for himself from original 
historical data. In this way he is trained to deal 
with the original historical data of his own time. In 
short, it may be termed an exercise book in history 
and politics. 

THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, to accompany the 
History, is just Vo eyes and contains the contin- 
uous statement of the results which should be gained 
from the Students’ Edition. It embodies, in general 
the teacher’s part of the work, and is made up of 
summaries, explanations, and suggestions for essays 
and examinations. 

Introduction price of the Students’ Manual, $1.60, 
Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of the intro- 
duction price. Send for full descriptive circular. 


ogue, just issued. Sent free. 


Modern Languages. 


—__—- 


Sheldon’s Short German Grammar, $ .60 
Dentsch’s Select German Reader 90 
Boisen’s Preparatory German Prose, 1.00 
Grimm’s Marche, . . . . . «OD 
Hodge’s Course in Scientific German, 1.00 





Yoarra’s Practical Spanish Method, 1.20 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Publishers, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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at Darlington, has accepted the principalship for 
the Black River Falls School. , 

Principal Turner, of Mayville, goes to Ash- 
land, and Mr. Horace Gibson takes his place. 

Prof. C, A. Hutchins has been reélected prin- 
cipal of the Fond du Lae high school, and super- 
intendent of city schools. A class of nine gradu- 
ated at the Fond du Lae high echool this year. 

Miss Elizabeth Waters has been chosen as as- 
sistant in the Fond du Lae German-English 
Academy. 

The regents of the State University have de- 
cided to make some much‘n improvements in 
Ladies’ Hall, among them an invalid’s room 
where students can receive proper attention in 
case of illness. 

Two of the wise men on the Racine school 
board favored dropping married ladies from the 
list of teachers, and cutting the salaries of some 
of the others, but the motion did not prevail. 

The report of the trustees of Carroll Academy, 
Waukesha, shows an attendance of 119. A class 
of 15 graduated at the last commencement. 


INGLAND. 


MAINE, 


— Mr. A. M. Edwards, the new-elected prin- 
cipal of the Lewiston schools, was chosen on the 
civil service principle, ~viges been the leading 
grammar master in the city. e has put his sum- 
mer into his work with great vigor, and gives 
promise of special success. 

— L. B. Folsom, of the Lewiston high school, 
spent the summer in the West, attending the 
American Institute of Instruction at Bar Harbor, 
and the National Association at Topeka. 


NEW 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


vicinity of Boston, and from Philadelphia. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


cause of education, especially as it concerns the 
public schools of Boston, has lost a consistent 
|friend and earnest supporter. 
active business cares, coupled with a thorough 
interest in the work, gave him special qualifica- 
tions for the valuable service which he rendered 
during his long connection with the school board 
as one of its honored members. In accordance 
with his tastes and acquirements, his most impor- 


Committee, of which he was for a long time 
chairman. He also served on other important 
committees, and in every position of duty which 
he vecupied his labors were characterized by an 
unselfish devotion to what he regarded as the best 
interests of the city which he loved. Mr. Per- 
kins was a complete gentleman, a qualification 
most essential in a chairman of a district com- 
mittee, which position he so successfully filled. 
He was a frequent visitor to the schools under his 
immediate charge, and his cordial and kindly 
greeting was a help to every teacher with whom 
he came in contact. His visits were never embar- 
rassing, but always encouraging to teacher and 
pupil. He was the teachers’ friend both in and 
out of the board, and the fraternity in Boston 
will deeply lament his loss. 
— Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Harvard, ’80, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., will teach, the coming year, in 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in place of Mr. 





— Lewiston is to have a training school. 


in Europe. Mr. H. C. Bierwirth, the teacher of 


— In the death of Mr. Charles C. Perkins the’ 


Freedom from | 


tant work was done on the Drawing and Music! 


C. M. Gile, who is spending a year with his bride | A 


modern languages, is spending the summer vaca- 


— At Franconia there have been scores of, tion in Paris. 
teachers boarding for the season, mostly from the | ss Most of the schools in the western part of the 


, State began last Monday. 
— Holyoke had a class of eighty enter the high 
on Monday,—the largest number in her history. 
— Mr. Elmer L. Curtiss, of Boston, takes 
charge of the School of Observation in connection 
with the State Normal School at Bridgewater. 


— Robert Bickford retires from the principal- 

ship of the Luther V. Bell School, Somerville, 
after seven years service, and Mr. Herbert Morse, 
the submaster, takes charge of the school. 
_ —— Miss Amy Hudson has been elected a teacher 
in the Prescott School, Somerville, this week, and 
L. Gertrude McIntyre and Alice P. Lord have re- 
signed. 

— Mr. Edward P. Fitts, of Reading, takes 
charge of the Middleboro’ high school. 

— Edward Everett Rankin, a graduate of Har- 
vard, is at the head of the Deerfield Academy and 
Dickinson high school. 

— The Boston and suburban schools open next 
Monday. 

— Miss Hattie Emerson, of Reading, has been 
elected master’s assistant in Mr. CU. F. Meserve’s 
school, at Springfield. 

— In Greenfield the following teachers have 
been elected: Jessie McClure, Mary Rice, Ruth 
Adams, and Anna L. Butler. 


— In Brockton, Wm. H. Crocker retires from 
the leading grammar school, and E. E. Thompson, 
of East Weymouth, succeeds him. 
son has a good record as teacher and disciplin- 
arian. 

— In Reading, Edw. P. Fitts retires from the 
principalship of the high school, and Miss Cora 
dams from the assistant’s position. 
Gifford, of Stoughton, succeeds Mr. Fitts. 


Mr. Thomp- | 


— Mr. Jacobs, of Manchester, N. H., takes 
charge of the Gardner high school. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— The East Greenwich Seminary starts off with 
new vigor this season with Rev. L. L. Beaman, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.,as principal. He is a marked 
man in scholarship and popular gifts, and will 
add much to the success of the institution. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Dwight Holbrook’s edition of Scott’s Talis- 
man and his “‘ Select List of Books for the Young,”’ 
and his success as principal of the Morgan Schoo- 
at Clinton, won for him the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Yale College. He had previously re- 
ceived the same degree from Hamilton College. 
This fact makes the action of Yale a special honor 
to Mr. Holbrook, — one seldom given ‘‘out of 
course ’’ by Yale College. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. PARMELER, Toledo, O., says: ‘‘ I 
have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of 
diseases, and have been amply satisfied that it is a 
valuable addition to our list of medicinal agents.’’ 
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| A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


BosToNn, AUGUST, 1886. 
|My DEAR Mr. CABLE: 

I am thoroughly pleased that you have taken hold 
of the business interests of “The Eastern Associa- 
tiates.” I joined the first year of its existence. and 


| have carried $2,000 insurance more economically and 


me every time in its favor. 


Yours truly, A. E. WINSHIP. 


John B | more mys ey oy A than in any other way. Quote 
. | s 








* This book is what the schools have been waiting for. It has had no predecessor, and it has no rivals,” 





OUR GOVERNMENT. 


By JESSE MACY, Professor of 


250 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $0.88; for Introduction, 80.80. 


History and Political Science in Iowa College. 





This work aims to give a clear view of all our governmental institutions, and their relations to one 
another. It is chiefly peculiar in its way of doing this. The historical method is followed, and the growth 
of our institutions is meee traced from “old Schleswick in Denmark,’”’—where our ancestors lived in free 

n England, where wars and violence resulted in kings and lords, and where the 


towns and villages, throug 


old free institutions of town and shire gave birth to a free parliament,—to America, where the same insti- 
tutions, transplanted and preserved, were finally united into free commonwealths, and the commonwealths 
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Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., 
Eciectic EpucaTioNAL SERIES, 
August 18th, 1886. 


OFFER. 


To meet the rapidly increasing demand for Professional Reading and Study, we are happy to 


sam epee mage Ete i 





into a natidnal Republic. In treating of “Our Government,” attention is first called to local matters that 
can be explained and understood most readily. ‘Constitutions ’’ come last, and are then fully explained. 
The style is remarkably fresh, simple, and clear. The desideratum of text-book style,—that the subject 
itself be made interesting,—is here met. Summaries and suggestions, with helpful questions, are given to 


CONTENTS. 
14. State Courts: the Supreme 


assist in the thorough mastery of the subject. 


PART I. 
HISTORICAL AND INTRODUCTORY. 


. Our European Ancestors, 
. American Colonies. 


Court. 


om 


PART IV. . tutions. 
om PART II. FEDERAL EXKCUTIVE BusINEss. *% The Origin of Our State Consti- 
3. Education. - pe . 
4. Public Highways. as, a Service. 30. The Origin of the Federal Con- 
= ae 3 vit} and Other 49, Banks and Paper Money. 31. Our Present Constitution. 
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6. Taxation. 21. The Foreign Service. tution. 
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. The Choice of Public Servants. 23. The Gr and Navy Depart. oy Gouetitutional Ch 
PART ITI. ments. 
PART V. APPENDIX. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
9. Ancient Usages. 


10. Ministerial Officers. 24. Law Making in Early Times- States. 

ll. Juries. 25. Law Making in Our Times. 

12. Higher Courts in England. 26. Some Difficulties in Law Mak- INDEX. 
13, State Courts: Lower Courts. ing. 


A. D. Morse, Professor of History 


Part II.. of Elementary Lessons in English: 


The Parts of Speech and How to 


30 cents. Now ready. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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. Incorporated Towns and Cities. 90° The Department of the Interior. 


LEGISLATION. ] 


and Political Economy in Amherst College: I think ‘“‘ Our Gov- 
ernment” will prove highly useful. Everything in it is intelligible to school children and important for 
them to know. Many adult citizens are very imperfectly acqua nted with the structure and working of our 
somewhat complex government because we have lacked hitherto such a text-book. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
se Them. 


By Mrs. N. L. KNOX-HEATH. Will be ready Sept. 7. 
Gulliver’s Travels (Classics for Children). Bds., 


PART VI. 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


28. The Origin of Written Consti- 


33. Constitutional Checks. 


1. Articles of Confederation. 
2. Constitution of the United 


Hanus’ Determinants: Now ready. $1.80. 
Allen and Greenough’s Cicero: Now ready’ 
13 Orations. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Beginner’s Latin Book. By CoLLAR and DAN- 
IELL. Will be ready Sept. 4. 











SEASTERN= 
=ASSOCIATES 


Members of the K. of H., R. A., A. O. U. W., and 
all others who wish additional and sure provision for 
their families, without incurring further obligations 
to attend Lodge meetings, or who desire Benefit 
Certificates for their wives, are cordially invited to 
examine the merits of our Association. 

The prominent feature is the payment of one-half 
the benefit to the MEMBER, upon his or her 


FRRMANENT DISABILITY 


arising from accident, old age or incurable disease. 
he other half to be paid to beneficiary at death. 


Medical Examination by your Lodge Examiner, 


The Association is rated under the laws of 

assachusetts, whose Insurance Commissivner ex- 
‘mines its affairs annually. A Reserve Fund, as 
required by law, has been deposited in U. 8. Bonds, 
with the treasurer of the Commonwealth. 


$500, $1,000, $1,500 and $2,000 Certificates Issued: 


May the undersigned be pardoned for expressing 
the trust that their personal experience in’ Assess. 
ostaki aucere Wy inepire a ont po od — eer, nave 

and will main ie, sound an 
permanent institution £75 sthp 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send to the Secreta , H. M. CABLE, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass. for information and blanks. 
JOHN A. CUMMINGS, President. 
JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, Vice President, 
THOMAS PF. TEMPLE, Treasurer. 
J. HOWARD F ALLON, Auditor. 





“The Proof of the Pudding,” 


_— 





For the sake of the contrast my 50-page Catalogue 
of over 2000 different School Books gives three prices 
for each book. 


1, My price for NEW copies. 
2,“ ‘  SECOND-HAND copies. 
3. Publishers’ WHOLESALE list price (new copies). 


With the publishers’ wholesale price printed side 
by side with my (lower) prices, no one can fall to 
see in whose favor the contrast speaks. In yeur 
favor, of course! 

Think of a store containing from 10 to 200 copies 
each of 


Over 2000 Different School Books, 


any one (or ey of which you can buy mew for 
less money than the publishers’ wholesale list price, 
or second-hand at a price still lower! 

The utmost convenience of reference is secured in 
this Catalogue by an alphabetical arrangement of 
titles according to names of authors; and there is 
added at the end a Classified Index of subjects, en- 
abling one to ascertain readily all the different au- 
thors of text-books on any given subject. 

I sell School Books to Teachers in every State and 
Territory in the Union. Very easy to send by mail or 
express. 

Price of Catalogue, postpaid, 5 cents. 
ARTHUR HINDES, 
CooPER UNION, 4TH AVENUE, 
NEw YORK. 
ger Educational Books Exclusively. 


TAEKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 





Who have had normal training and successful expe-| eondition. 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of cash, and balance promisory note. 
Boston. Apply at once to as 


be able to present the teachers of the country a highly meritorious list of Teachers’ Manuals, Liter- 
ary, Scientific, Historical, and Pedagogical Works, designed for Reading Circles, Summer Normal 
Classes, Teachers’ Institutes, and Home Reading, at special rates and large discounts. 
The following books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, single copies, cash with order, at the fol- 
lowing prices, viz. : 


Mailing Price. Mailing Price. 


White’s Elements of Pedagogy, . . - $1.17 | Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution, ° ° - $1.17 
Hewett’s Pedagogy, ° e en Pe + 1.17 | Cole’s Institute Reader, oe "eA ° ‘ 93 
Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy, ° ° 70 | Smith’s Studies in English Literature, e 1.40 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, .« ° e 70 | William’s Parser’s Manual, e . ° ° 76 
Hailmann’s Educational Lectures (*‘ Pedagogy ”’ | Irish’s Analysis by Diagrams, ° ° ° 1.25 

and “ Kindergarten Culture” in 1 vol.), 1.17 | Ritter’s Comparative Geography, . ° « 1.17 


Payne's School Supervision, e ° ° 1.17 | Ritter’s Geographical Studies, e ° ° 1.17 
How to Teach (by Kiddle, Harrison, Calkins), 1.17 | Andrews's Manual of the Constitution, . « £87 
Ogden’s Science of Education, . ° e - 1.17 | Andrews’s Elementary Geology, . ° ° 1.17 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching, . e e ° ° 1.17 | Gregory's Political Economy, . ° ° - 1.40 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, . ° P ° 1.40 Schuyler’s Empirical and Rational Psychology, 1.63 
Eclectic Question Book, 58 | Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, ° ° ° 70 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, - « «+  « 90} Thalheimer’s History of England, 70 1.17 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 58 | Thalheimer’s General History, .  . ° - 140 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’l Knowledge, Pt.1I., 58 | Thalheimer’s Ancient History, oe &aa ° 1.87 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’l Knowledge, Pt. II., 74 | Thalheimer’s Mediaeval and Modern History, 1.87 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics, e e 17 | Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, . 1.17 
Bigsby’s First Lessons in Philology, . ° 58 | Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene, . e ° 70 


Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language, . « 1.17 


SPECIAL RATES OF DISCOUNT 


On Quantities by Express, to Teachers, Reading Circles, Nor- 
mal Classes, etc., or their Authorized Agents. 





On 5 copies or more, cash with order, ° ° e 25 per cent. 
On 10 copies or more, cash with order, e ° e 30 per cent, 
On 25 copies or more, cash with order, ° ° e 33 1-3 per cent. 
On 50 copies or more, cash with order, ° ° ° 35 per cent. 


** These special rates of discount are offered only when the cash accom- 


panies the order. 
*,* Orders made upon any other conditions will be considered only on our regular terms, 


as advertised elsewhere. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0., 28 Bond St., New York City, 
8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Primary Teachers 





FOR SALE, 

ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and is ina prosperous 

For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 
A specialist in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and a graduate from Har- 
vard or Yale, preferred. ae me to 

HIRAM O TT, Ma 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 





dress NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
a7 # Somerset St. Bosyon. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 574 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some Late Publications. THE BEST AUTHORITY; THE ACCEPTED USAGE of the BEST WRITERS. 
ee ee ° 5 
‘ 

Title Author. Publisher. t< Price 
Astronemy by Observation. Bowen D Appleton & ¢ 0, NY ° $1 17 | 
Numbers Appli Rickoff te “ * +4 | 
Tne Jugurthine War. - - Salluat “ “ d 1 30 | 
Selection for Written Reproduction. Shaw |! ‘ 56 
The National Junior 8 — - quenee Baker & Taylor, N Y, Bh 

vati » - ch « ad a 
pn tn gs or ” : Northend C W Kardeen, Syracuse, NY : 25 
John Amos Cements. - = a rd . - He 
Schools of Justice. - - - - - . 
Short Studies in English. - - - - - AS Barnes & Co,NY, 60 
Voyages and vels. - - - - - Polo Cassell & Co, NY . : bt 
yp Aaad, -L: a, Gapeies, Upham & Co, Boston, 1 75 
Lectures for Kindergartners. Peabody D C Heath & Co, Boston, 100 
Reymond - - - Cronkhite G P Putnam,s Sons, NY, 1 25 
The Story of Spain. - : - . : - Hale “ = - 1 50 i ~ 
Whims and os ee. - - - - - Mocauoid m A 4 + ‘ ———> — i = = 
. . 2 = > ad ° = = ~ —- = = 
Nonsohold Sanitation. Hoyt Ticknor & Co, Boston. 30 = FL == = =a = 
Select Orations of Cicero, - - - - ° Allen & Greenough Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 40 ——s 
che Riverside Museum. - - - - - T ¥ Crowell & Co, NY, ; 
The First Three Years of Childhood. - - - Perez AN Marquis & Co, Chicago, 1 25 + 
The Great Masters of Russia. : - ° ° Dupuy T ¥ Crowell & Co, N Y, . 1 25 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, No. 14, . . ° gener National School of Oratory, 1! hil a, 59 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. - - : . 00 = 22 te hy . 
The onic Sol Fa Music Course, Snpplement to Book 3. eee S R Winchell & Co, Chicago, D | C T i 0 N A PR | F S 
oo “ - Book 4 ‘ - or “ yy r . 
Two Pinches of Snuff, . a Westall aye . y 2° 
Ogilvie’s Popular Readings. No. 33. J § vie & Oa, NY, - . 
Princess ss McCie land Henry Holt & Co, N Y, s0| The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 
. . 2 A : Pr) “ “ “ , ' 

Saaery J hang ~— : : . : — Geo W Hoss, Topeka, Kas, 10 These dictionaries contain more words than any others of similar grade. 
Rurgiars in Paradise. Riverside Paper Series. Phel Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ o, 4 ADOPTED AND USED IX 


A Perfect Adonis, 
Stories and Romances 


“ 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. R.P.S Whitney 4 

The Man who was Guilty. Riverside Paper Series. Loughead : BO 

The Guardian Angel * sat ead Holmes 1 

The Cruise of the Alabama. os o Haywood 5 
es Aldrich 


Prudence Palfrey. 
Pilot Fortune. 


“ 


Reeves and Read 


———— ——] dress 2, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

A Novet TREATMENT FOR RHEUMATISM. 
—lIf you have ever had a touch of this disease you 
will appreciate what is said-by the following cor- 
respondents in reference to the results of treatment 
by Compound Oxygen : 

Mrs. Margaretta Bair, a Philadelphia lady liv- 
ing at 19th and Filbert Streets, says: ‘* Nearly 
twenty years ago I was attacked by rheumatism. 





I suffered from it for years, and was reduced 
almost to a skeleton. My condition led my physi- 

cian to conclude that I could not live more than “ 
few weeks. About this time, in 1881, a friend 
had been wonderfully helped by Compound Ox- 
ygen. With hardly a hope of success I began the 
treatment. I am no longer an invalid in any 
respect. Rheumatism is gone long ago.” This is 
only a specimen. Hundreds of letters of similar 
character are on file in the office of Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia; some of 
them are printed in full in a monograph on 
** Rheumatism,’’ and others in a volume of nearly 
two hundred pages, both of whieh you may receive 
free by mail for the asking. 





No person who studies can afford to be without 
a Cyclopedia any more than a Dictionary; and 
the best should always be obtained, if possible. 
Bat of the six or seven Cyclopedias in the market, 
each claiming superiority, it is difficult to decide 
at times as to the superior merits of either,—per- 
haps for lack of time to give to them all sufficient 
attention. In that case it may be well to aseertain 
the opinions of men of science and learning who 


have given much time and attention to the subject. 
As far as we are aware, we believe, without excep- 
tion, the palm for superior excellencies has been 
invariably awarded to Johnson’s by all who have 
given it an attentive and careful attention. 





THE special attention of our readers is called to 
the important announcement of Arthur Hindes, 
School Bookseller, Cooper Union Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Hindes has issued a very convenient cata- 
logue of school books, with classified index of sub- 
jects, in which he gives the prices for books,— 
**new,”’ ** second-hand,” and publishers’ whole- 
sale list prices,—from which customers can order. 
He claims to sell new school-books lower than 
the whole wholesale list prices, and second-hand 


books, sound and intact, at still better terms. 
Mr. Hindes also publishes many books for prizes 
and supplementary reading, including the cabinet 
edition of Shakespeare and the ‘‘ Daintie ’’ Edition 
of the most excellent character. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





—‘* Is your son studying the languages ?”’ in- 
quired the visitor of Mrs. Bently, whose son 
George is at college. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” Mrs Bently re- 
plied; ‘it was only yesterday that he writ home 
for money to buy a German student-lamp and a 
French clock.’’—New York Sun, 





— Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to me 
by my druggist as a preventative to hay fever. 
ave been using it as directed since the {th of 
August, and have found it a specific for that much 
dreaded and loathsome di For ten years or 
more I have been a great sufferer each year, from 
August 9th till frost, and have tried many alleged 
remedies for its cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm is the 
<a preventive I have ever found. Hay Fever 
erers ought to know of its efficacy. 
F. B. AINSwWorTH, 
Of F. B. Ainsworth & Co., Publishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


— Young Miss Boston—‘‘ Do you play Chopin?” 
Young Miss Chicago—‘‘ Chopin! Chopin ian 





Boston—‘* Why, yes, Chopin.” Miss Chicago— 


‘* Well, not much. Once in a while, of course; Or, 
but the girls in our set prefer tennis.”’ F. M. AMBROSE, 





— That wonderful catholicon known as Lady 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 


settider tn &°| NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WORCESTER, PHILAD’A, CAMBRIDGE, ST. LOUIS, LOWELL, 


‘ “ And hundreds of cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. 
o « 50| RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, and W. VIRGINIA. 





Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
M. V.CALVIN, B. K. BENSON, 
Augusta, Ga. Austin, Texas. 





E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has given the 
lady a world-wide reputation for doing good. 





eee cee meewiSChool Music Books 


‘* Bridget, how do things keep in the new refrig- 
erator ?”’ Bridget—‘* Well, mum, they all seem 
to kape poorty well, barin’ the oice, which ’ pears 
to milt ivery blissid day.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





— Disorders of the stomach, liver, and kidneys 


condition, through the vitalizing and cleansing 


— Last year 19,067,180 imperial gallons of beer , 
were exported from Munich, an increase over 1884 
of 33 per cent. 


Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the dittle suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ It is very pleas- 


Address 


ms, allays the pain, relieves wind, eguiates the 


ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the (gr Mention this paper.] 


FOR ‘EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


; All who are interested in the teaching of vocal music in schools, are earnestly solicited to send 
ean be cured by restoring the blood to a healthy | for our Descriptive List of y 


most powerful, and most highly concentrated WT A LA BLE SINGING BOOKS 


| terative available to the public. 


FOR THE USE OF 


Public Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 


Which will be forwarded to any address, free, upon application. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





wels, and is the best known remedyfor diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a bottle. 


tionary, and the Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, which 
confer much happiness. on their possessors, can be 
found at all stationers. 





— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound : 
strengthens the stomach and kidneys and aids promptly supplied. 
digestion. Is equally good for both sexes. 





“ Multum in Parvo.” 


— Happiness can always be found,—in the aic-|T HE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Pricce 30 cents. 


An Important Book. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendeut of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


Sent to any address, postpaid. ‘Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





from the Earliest Times to 1848. 
Yance By M. Gumor and his daughter, 


* , 
r History of Fi 
sal Mme. Guizot DE Witt. Translated by Robert Black. In eight volumes, 
Bourgeois type, leaded. Library Edition, 8 vols., small octavo, fine 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops, 427 fine illustrations. Price, $8.40. 
Pearl Street Edition, 8 vols., large 12mo, fine cloth, gilt tops, 427 fine illustrations. Price, $ 


equivalent to the Library Edition except that it is printed on smaller paper, giving narrower but good margins. 
Far the best popular history of that country. Clear, |mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is well done ; alto- 


6.00, This is fairly 


vigorous, graphic, even eloquent, it isas fascinating as a ro- 
mance: and it is as well comprehensive and thorough. The 
work has been one of the longed-for prizes of the general 
reader of history. All in all, the neatest volumes this pub- 
lisher has yet issued.— Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


AZT Sine Slusteations. 1 are 
rmness of binding, byrner yf of letterpress, 


affluence of illustration, and lowness of price, 
this edition of one of the noblest historical works in existence, 
is one of the most remarkable publications now offered to the 
public.”—Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


Guizot takes rank among the s i repre- 
oontatives of his age and nation. The 4 tustrious iliar, 
clear and entertaining, and the publishers have done a good 
service in giving to the public in so fresh a form this best work 
of a modern French historian.—Advance, Chicago, III. 


Itisa wonderfully full and attractive history by one of 
the first historians of his” age—a history worthy of being the 
last production of the brain and pen of Guizot. His country 
needs no better historical monument; the student needs no 
better history.—Interior, Chicago, Il. 


The matchless brilliancy of Guizot's style, graphic 
escriptions of men and events,” painstaking minuteness of 
detail, the lucidity and ease, and the admirable philosoph- 
ic reflections, all combine to render it worthy fof the descrip- 
tion it bears as the most ge history of France. It is 
as fascinating as a novel, and as life-like as a theatrical repre- 
sentation of the events and personages it describes. How the 
set can be sold for that price remains, after much reflection, a 


ether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Aldenhas done much 
or the cause of good literature, but nothing better than this. 
—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eo ° 

is the Macaulay 

U | ZO of the history of France. His narra- 

tive is full of emotion, like a quick 

stream ; his characters rise before us as in the flesh ; they are 
men and women, not historic oA os It as charming 
as any romance. There is only one drawback... it 
seems more like getting a present than making a purchase.— 


Dominion Churchman, Toronto. 
THE Cost Of the Imported Edition, with sub- 
stantially the same illustrations, is 
$36.00, while this is cer- 


tainly the best in form and 
the most satisfactory for FOR 
the library. ‘‘From_ the ONLY 


pen of a master. How 

r. Alden can give the eight volumes for $6.00, and this on good 
paper, and clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, 
is a thing we have ciphered over, but we fail to understand 
it.”—Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

France has hac a ets second to nocountry on earth. 
Histories innumerable have described her deeds of chivalry 
and glory. But in accuracy, brilliancy, and all that goes to 
make a history, none compare with the fascinating pages of 
Guizot. He is as brilliant as Macaulay and as painstaking as 
Hume. This edition is profusely illustrated and they are iias- 
trations that do illustrate.— American Baptist’ Reflector, 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ILLUSTRA TED CA TALOGUE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known, Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
The Alden Book Co.;: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 4% Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper. 
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Yours for Health 
LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE 


20 Years 
Record. £ 




















Is a Positive Cure 


: or ALL of those Painful 
7 Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
—e our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
S33 PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 





A LOZENGE ForM, (6 
L For $5.) Erruer 
Ly? oP Q LZ OF THE LATTER 
: Cee’ » L# . SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICY. 
Mrs. Pryxkaam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LaDY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

ry lr 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHG@A. MENSTRUAL RERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(IT REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL it claims to do. 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACTIN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(S°THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 


yz All Sold by Druggists.-@ 
MRS, PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curz Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


CATARRH 








ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
——ns EL NLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best Schools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim.—that it occupies the first place among 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the sever. 
departments of Veice, Articulation, Gesture, 
Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 
“a treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 es, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on g paper. The re- 
tail yy is $1.25, but it will be supplied to se 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 co at 62% cts. A sample copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DE PHILADA., 


PT.: 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


~ SOHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of FICTION; 
POETRY; or 
TRAVEL, 

any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ng condition and copyright date. 

ors EDW. E. BABB & CO. 

‘ 


9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
ENLARGED me 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, OO., 3 Somerset St. 




















Reduced te 25 Cents! 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September Wide Awake will hav i. 
taining contribution from Hon. S. 8. Cox US Min 
ister to Turkey, entitled “ L’ Enfant Terrible Turk,”’ 
richly illustrated from Turkish photographs. 


— An article on “The Effects of School Life 
Health of Women,” by Charles A. 1 Rook wD. 
Professor of Surgical Diseases ot Women at the Cin. 
cinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, appears 
in the August number of The Cincinnati Medical 
Journal. The essay is an original study, and will be 
of practical hygienic importance to superintendents. 
eo, and parents. Send ten cents in stamps and 


— The Southern Bivouac for August contains an 
article by E. Polk Johnson, telling at a recent visit 
made to Mr. Davis at Beauvoir. The life at Beau- 
voir is pleasantly described, and Mr. Johnson gives 
at length conversations with Mr. Davis in which he 
og of Albert Sydney Johnson, of Mr. Lincoln, of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and of the principles involved 
‘n the Blair Bill. The article is accompanied by per- 
haps the best of recent portraits of Mr. Davis, a 
sketch of his house at Beauvoir, and one of his birth- 
place at Fairview, Ky. 


— The Quiver for September opens with two par- 
ticularly charming pe ures. A pleasant article by 
the author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” called 
‘The Pleasures of Boyhood,” is an ingenious com- 
pilation of what many poets have said on the subject; 
and an original poem. “In the Golden Eve,” by 
Rev. M. G. Watkins, has an especially good illustra- 
tion. “ The Quiver Bible Class,” “ Scripture Lessons 
for School and Home,” and the “Short Arrows ” are 
all suggestive, Cassell & Co., Limited. $1.50a year, 
in advance. 


— An important article on ‘‘ The Extension of Uni- 
versity Education,” from an interview with Profes- 
sor Stuart, appears in the September number of Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine, in explanation of the re- 
markable statemevt which has been made that a 
student may now spend twenty months at Cambridge 
and take his degree at a cost not exceeding £100. 
“Student-life at Heidelberg” is a pleasant supple- 
ment to the university article, ant in it Kingsley 
Spencer ventures the assertion that the English sys 
tem of university education is superior to the German 
in almost every respect. “A Freak of Nature” isa 
capital short story. New York: Cassell & Co. $1.50 
a year, in advance. 


— The St. Nicholas is crowded with bright and in- 
teresting matter for girls and boys and all who love 
them. A paper on English Art and Artists, by Clara 
Erskine Clement, opens the number and closes the 
stories, which has been the means of introducing so 
many beautiful pictures and entertaining anecdotes 
to the readers of the magazine. It is illustrated by 
the frontispiece and by pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Thomas Gainsborough, and others. In the 
installment of Horace Scudder’s serial George Wash- 
ington once more retires to private life; and Henry 
Eckford explains some curious relations between let- 
ters and numbers, in “* Wonders of the Alphabet.” 


— The Magazine of Art for September is a rare 
number. In fact this magazine improves with age. 
Its illustrations make a beautiful album of pictures 
by themselves. “Current Art” describes a large 
number of recent pictures, and the methods of many 
prominent artists. Quentin Metsy, whose story is 
one of those stranger than fiction, is the hero of the 

resent article on the “Romance of Art,” by Annie 
<. Evans. One exquisite illustration in the number 
is that of “‘ A Nunnery at Bruyes,” and a noteworthy 
pege is filled with Austin Dobson’s dainty verses, 
daintily set in frame of Frederick Barnard’s draw- 
ings. We commend the Magazine of Art to teach- 
ers, who need to be mapiet by the refinements of 
artistic information. New York: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. $3.50 a year, in advance. 


— The September number of the Atlantic Monthly 
contains a rare variety of articles of the various 
kinds of literature, which has made this magazine 
one of the foremost of American periodicals. Mr. 
Bradford Torry, author of Birds in the Bush, has a 
paper on the “ Confession’s of a Bird’s nest Hunter,” 
written in his usual genial humor. Besides this ar- 
ticle there is a clever study, “ The Saloon in Poli- 
tics,”’ which shows what a factor the saloon is in our 
political questions. written by George Frederic Par- 
sons. Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook contributes a paper 
on “* The Law’s Partiality to Married Women.” Both 
these articles will interest the student of social ques- 
tions. All will be interested in Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s estimate of the late E. P. Whipple, and 
in the able reviews of American Diplomacy, and the 
second volume of Grant’s Memoirs. 
excellent poetry, together with the usual departments 
of brief criticism and the Contributor’s C:ub. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— In The Popular Science Monthly for September 
Mr. W. D. Le Suer offers a forcible and occasionally 
severe reply to ex-President Porter’s attack on evo- 
lution, which was made in the lecture on that subject 
read by him before the Nineteenth Century Club in 
May last. Mr. Dudley’s “ Woods and their Destruc- 
tive Fungi,” which is concluded, is a paper of the 
greatest value, and embodies many facts that are 
new. Professor Benedict’s ‘‘ Some Outlines from the 
History of Education,” is the beginning of a paper 
which is intended to correlate education with psy- 
chology. In “ Hereditary Diseases and Race-Cult- 
ure,” Dr. aeenee J. Preston enforces the importance 
of greater caution and attention to those points in 
the arrangement of marriages. Mr. Jos. F. James 
writes of “* The Antarctic Ocean,” of what is known 
and what it would be desirable to learn about it. 
M. Alfred Fouillee, a learned and thoughtful French 
author, gives an analysis of ‘‘ The Nature of Pleas- 
ure and Pain.’”’” A second paper is given of Mr. 
Sully’s studies of ‘‘ Genius and Precocity.” Another 
instructive paper is Dr. Andrew Wilson’s ‘“‘Some 
Economics of Nature,’ and shows how various ele- 
ments of the world’s life-work into one another. A 
portrait and biographical sketch are given of Fred- 
erick Ward Putnam, the curator of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archwology and Ethnology, 
and permanent secretary of the American Associa- 
tion. by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. ‘“‘ The Editor’s 
Table” discusses the practicability of teaching mor- 
als apart from theological dogma in the public 
schools, and asks for the recognition, by scientific 
bodies, of psychology as a special science. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5 
a year. 








IMPORTANT. — Passengers arri in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
ire and Transfer of e wy stopp’ at the 

said epot. 


riage H 
Ggané ng Hotel. RPO West Shore Rail Road, via 


ee tal the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Weehawken Ferry, vate phos 1 


aay ane save $3.00 
or 5 cents, an ; 5 
600 gant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
Pine A a eree Se otenrant, Cafe } pt Tad Wine 
Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union cat's beauee delivered (0 and 
lass hote e A e8' 
from Grand Dontral Depot. free. 








There is some|8 


_ Geachers Agencies. 


Geachers’ Maencies. 





Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 





August or September, the scarcity of 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, [nd. Ter., $1000. 
High School Priucipaiship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, LI., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 

a sae ang Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


Now is the time to register in the 
(Send postal for circulars.) 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places during September last year than in any other month. 
good teachers, and the ne 
consulting of the nearest and best-known Teachers’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


If a vacancy occurs in 
for an immediate selection, makes the 


Ay ewer wt Tidioutt, Penn., $1400. 

—_ thool Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500. 

Principalship of Acodent Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000, 

Pa’ , Champion, Mich., $600. 

Lad . 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., §700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo.. $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
ctc. 


fte., Ye 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 





EST TEACHERS, ana’Fonticn, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
LADIES.—College Graduates. 


salary $1.000; English, $1,000. 
These positions are in a City High School. Appli- 
cants must have had successful experience in teach- 
ing in Public High Schools. 
Address w. D. KERR, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Vork. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucorssrut Tracers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents aud com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

’ 
piv Ss BACH ag) 
w? Teachers’ Bureau Ge 
[Both Sexes.] 
upplics Frotess(tolicges, Schools, Families; and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, el 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. 
* 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


General History, 











PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 
Central University of Iowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 








a a — me = 
A Rare Opportunity 
rty, —a “‘ Family Boardi 
Rohool prove.” Tlobated i one of the set delight. 
ful and nealtay B. E. towns, and easily aegcenibie, by 


cars or steam from several large cities. 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good stzed 


rooms, fitted up with ali modern improvements for 
family and school purposes ; will accommodate 20 
boa g pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 


The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and eer patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. d school property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures, etc., will be sold 
for $18,000; terms of payment easy. If sale is made 


before July ist, a discount from these figures will be 
made. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureav of Education. 
577 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 





bright designs. 10c, @um CARD O0., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Fisher’s “ Essentials af Geography.” 


170 State Street, Chicage, Tl. 
Do you 


want” TEACHERS? "wt SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


Ga" ESTABLISHED 1880. 49 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wiahing te © South should 
address, with stamp. 8S. 8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY svuUPPLits 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to secure 
desirable positions in the South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And gives par- 
ents and guardians infermation concerning good 
schools. ‘or Teachers. Application Form, or other 
information, inclose stamp agd address 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
P. O. B. 410. ecw Birmingham, ala. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N: Y. 


TL. HESSE’S)*™40mER® 


AGENCY, 











12 K. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best_schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 
An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions, —aes 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of G Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 














CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Five years of successfal experience. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF EDUCA- 
TEON should 
The Scheol Bulletin Te®chers’ Agency 
Rrecwe when a sud- 
whatis just as 
school o 
cially difficult. We assume, then, that even 
capable and effi- 
cient teachers for M 
tion; and that the 
we receive an application it Teceives imme tate 
Bound Volumes srr, rs, %s, °s0, “at, "2, 3, ss, 
each, $4.00. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
569 tf 
S and BOARDS 
T E A C F R remember that 
° i den resig- 
is just 
us makes an good selection espe- 
of the season we can still offer a selection from 
almost any posi- 
attention. Cc. W. BARDEEN. 
1877 
85, sent to any address. Price, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. XXIV.—No. 8. 














THE CLASSICS. 
ANOTHER VALUABLE ADDITION. 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War. 


Epirep ny CHARLES GEORGE HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature in the College of the City of New York.. 


notes, references to Harkness’s Latin Grammar, and a copious Latin-English 
Vocabulary. Also an introduction, with Life of Sallust, and a short history of Numidia (with map). The 
editor has endeavored to assist the pupil, as far as possible, with all the resources of modern scholarship. 
The text is large and clear, and, to aid the pupil in following the story, convenient side-headings are inserted 


n every page. 2 
a oe EIutreductery Price, $1.12. 

te Sample copies, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers of Latin, on receipt of the 
introductory price. 


), APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


The STUDENTS (|SUPLEE’S 
MYTHOLOGY, TRENCH 
By C. A. WHITE. ON WORDS. 


Author of “White's Classical Titerature,” ete. With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. | t)ustration, and (Questions for Examination, by Prof. 

The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre-; T. D. SuUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for ' originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the | as a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
greater number of those attending our schools and common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
sical @ urse. New edition now ready. A handsome editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copiessent post- Net price, $1.00. ; ’ 
free for examination, with a view to introduction in. Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 
school or college, for 76 cents. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. | 
(CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


’ ? NEW YORK, 
Barnes’ New Geography. | .iscrone aster cut mist Beaders; 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 


With full explanatory 



































P Thomson's — . ——T and Algebra; 
HK > Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60)| Keetel’s Frenec Jourse ; 
aene? Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 eas > ae eg yoo Egeuegme on Me 
; sh a gher Lessons in English ; 
m3 pptentie books are edited by the veteran Sure hisonts Phychclony end Ulyalens. 
* JAMES MONTEITH. J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
“If you are dissatisfied with the books youare using | '5! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an} 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessar. 
to know of the waneeet + a7 apy an np Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnsen’s alone has 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
Ste yer soem. Te chert, they have every excellence.” |Just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. date, at an expense of over 360,000. Itis complete 
*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, | in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
« ee yy & CO., Pablishers Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
Sie 111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. | tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers le 


can earn $75 a week. 
FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 





AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Loypox, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
ane Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOFRF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 














=z 2358 
4 ) a) =5 
£2 Beee 
THE VERY LATEST, $e =o oe 
o =- @”~ 
ano THE VERY BEST. Z =e" E 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 3s *S5s 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 25 2538 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL | 25 pes- 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. mF tot 3 
i e@<— 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. <6 5 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. S36 B48 
aos Bes 
so oe 





COwPERTHWAIT & Co BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
* | Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. JOHN A. BoyLE, Manager, 


15 Bromificld Street, Boston. 

TEACHERS ! Gur Bow Sshest Als one pees Ses N 
conductin ay schools in ‘ : 

quiet order. A set contains 230 amd pretty chrome ex- Ow READY 


celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottces, price r set a 
t 


#1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 bril 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship ae Notes @’un Americain, recueillies et mises en 
voiding, visiting. birthday, christmas, new year, prize, ordre par A. de Rougemont. 
rds, school re and teachers’ supplies. rtai Reading Book 
= De gl SEI  wts free. Ali = ease of the Middle grede temo cloth, 
. ps taken. FINE ART PUB CO.,! 198 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


TARREN, PA. 
Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 











SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 
For eane oh Peete Mourye Congragnten, Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks 
: mesnaie Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works - Physics. 


ADVERTISERS or others, who wish to examine | Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
this paper, or obtain estimates cenguems aay ga Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
on advertising space, when in Chicago, will find it on| Number Tablets, for upplomentery Workin Arith- 
nted Se 8, 1885. 


file at 45 to49 Rand be tic. P > 
te Advertsing Agrney of LORD & THOMAS, Berar rectal in rite, 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG.| pinsmore’s First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 


RAPHY should be examined by every| Please address the publishers, 


Teacher in the Public Schools. POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
3 Somerset Boston Chicago. New York. Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 





Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849- 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-82), “_ 











A Desortrtive Crecutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 
half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Parapetrnia, Pa. 


Old School Days. 


A new book, already well advertised by press 
notices, and selling steadily to the appreciative 
ones. Quaintly illustrated. 

EVERY MAN OR WOMAN 
who went to school twenty-five or thirty years ago 
would appreciate the genuine humor of this pretty 
little volume. It is written by 


AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


It will pay every teacher to buy it. It may be 
used for various purposes, but one reading of its 
sparkling pages is worth more than the price of 


the book. 
Mailed on Receipt of 60 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 








BOSTON, 
30 Franklin Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Shpetolegr, 62-20 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevous’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “2st 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar ee ok ee ae 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, e eo ., {4,80 
Day’s Phycho » Ethics, sthetics, and Logic. 











Hart’s German ics for students, 
(4 vols. sea) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - ~- 50 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Duc’s Learning to Draw. Liius. - «= 2,00 
Lefiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - + ° 
P How Should I Pronounce, 7. © 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Eac — 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - - 075 
poy gests of Atlases. (14 ves) Tbe. ad «+4 
tnam 5 0 I rogres . Enlarg e © ° . 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Kcomomics, - -* <= *_* e 
The Klementary Science Series = vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Sclence Series (18 vols.) Each, ° 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DEAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Pan's American, Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 

or eotalosee an iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Co., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 








Every teacher should examine Fisher's 
“ Essentials of Geography.” 


THE ROYAL SINGER! 


New Singing Class Book by L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successful class- 
books, will generally concede that it is, in some de- 
gree, superior to any of its predecessors. The ele- 
mentary exercises, the graded easy tunes for prac- 
tice, the part-songs or glees, and the church tunes, 
anthems, and chants, all excel in their selection or 
arrangement, 

With its happily chosen title, good and interesting 
music, and generally attractive character, there is 
food ground for hope that it will be the “ favorite of 


1e season.”’ 
Ready September. 1st. 
Price, 60 cents ; 86.00 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music, 
selected and arranged by W. F. Supps. 40 good 
Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Rondos, Schottisches, etc., 
and 17 popular songs, covering 96 sheet-music size 
pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 








Remember our superior new Sunday School Song 
Book, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), and our High 
School Song Book, Seng Greeting (60 cts.). 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





FOR BOOKS OF 


Recitations, Declamations, 
Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 
Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, Acting, Vocal Defects, etc., send to headquar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place, N. Y. 
Circulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO,, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons iu English, - 8 .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, . - - 1.25 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - - 1.50 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocation, - - 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, . - - - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - .50 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Mont omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonome try 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An enunently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 














75 | edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 


sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on eg 2 of 
ae tan A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 8t., New 
ork. spectus mailed free. eow 





ANTHONY & BRACKETT, PHYSICS, Pt. 1. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


AUSTEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo,cl., = 2.50 
BOLTON’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 1.50 


BRUSH’S BLOW-PIPE “ ere  S5o 
CRAFT’S QUALITATIVE « 12mo,cl., 1.50 
DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. =) 395 
FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 4.00 

a QUANTITATIVE os “ * 6.00 
HART’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth, 2.50 
KOLBE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. ‘“ ” 2.50 
MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 17.00 


ms CHEMICAL PHYSICS. oF t. $280 
~ INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ “4.50 
- ORGANIC e “ * 10.00 


THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo, cl., 1.50 


Published and for sale by _ 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geograyhy,”’ 
for schools, is unsurpassed. 


| Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











Hclectic Hducational Series. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





McGUFFEY’S 


marks; the words divided into 
syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 





WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Now Reapy. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emexson E. Wurre, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
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